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(No. XLIIL) 


BRANCH I 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 





On the Education of Farmers, §¢: 


Sir; 


I NOTICED, with peculiar satisfaction, the remarks of your corres: 
pondent A. M. (No. 41. p. 19.) on the question, ‘ Whether it 
would be advantageous to the farmer to receive a liberal educa- 
tion?’ That gentleman discusses the subject in the only way in 
which it can be fairly done,—I mean, upon general principles, 
founded in the nature of things, not drawn from a scanty induc- 
tion of facts; and proves, I think undeniably, that a liberal edu- 
cation, such, as the one of which he gives the outline, would be of 
the highest importance to the agriculturist. How far the plan 
proposed by your correspondent, could be reduced to practice, is a 
distinct question, It may be perfectly impracticable with respect ae 
to nine farmers out of ten, in the present condition of that class ot 
men ;—but, before this can be used as an argument against your 
correspondent’s conclusions, it must be shown, that agriculture 
cannot possibly be placed in better hands than it is at present,—that 
it‘can only flourish while confined to men who are obliged to take an 
active part in the manual labour connected with their profession, — 
and will as certainly decline, the moment it is transferred to men in 
different circumstances. If there is nothing in the nature af things Ha! 
You. EI. No. 43, 7 oe td 
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to account for this, it must at least be shown, from experience, 
to be the case;—it must be shown that agriculture improved 
every day while land was parcelled out in small pendicles; but 
that, since the introduction of the large farm system it has been 
either stationary, or on the decline. Such is the task which 
those prescribe to themselves, who reason against the utility of 
educating farmers, from its supposed impracticability. But sup- 
posing we help them over this difficulty, by granting, what 
they could never prove, that a poor man makes the best farmer ; 
still, as your correspondent observes, the main question remains 
entire. Though a man must be poor before he can farm suc- 
cessfully, it does not follow, that he must also be ignorant. Know- 
ledge may still be a very good thing, though (with respect to . 
to farming) poverty be a etter. The only reason, therefore, that 
appears for undervaluing education, is its being unattainable. 
‘This may, to some, appear tolerable consolation, but is certain- 
ly pitiful reasoning. 

- It may perhaps appear presumptuous to attempt adding any 
thing to the judicious observations of your correspondent A. M. 
on this subject. I beg leave, however, to make a remark or two 
on a paper which appeared in a former number of your Maga- 
zine, and which A. M. barely mentions. I shaH pass over the 
iliiberal manner in which the writer of the paper alluded to, in- 
troduces the names of some respectable individuals, and confine 
myself to what has the appearance of argument in his communi- 
cation, 

After 2 great deal of declamation tending to establish nothing, 
he proceeds to show from facts, that a liberal education is not 
only useless, but positively injurious to the agriculturist. He pre- 
sents us with a contrast (and it must be confessed a very striking 
one) between two characters ;—the one a first-rate farmer, but an . 
illiterate man,—the other a finished scholar, but a wretched farmer. 
The real existence of these characters, I am disposed to admit 
without hesitation; and also to make allowances for the impréssion 
they were calculated to make on your correspondent’s mind, from 
the circumstance of their being forced on his attention at the 
same moment. But, after all, I ean by no means admit that 
they warrant the conclusion which he seems disposed to draw from 
them. A general principle resting on a single fact, is at best but an 
hypothesis, and merits little attention ; still less, however, when 
a hundred contradictory facts may be produced. But it is not in 
point of number only, that the instances adduced by your cor- 
respondent are deficient. ‘They are, for other reasons, unworthy 
of notice. Of the characters which he contrasts, the first was 
an illiterate, but, he admits, an intelligent man. The gentleman 

certainly 
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certainly did not reflect for a moments, otherwise, he must have 
perceived, that this fact bears directly against the point which 
he interided to establish. Does not a superior degree of intelli- 
gence (which appears to be the only meaning of the phrase ‘ intel- 
ligent man’) often raise men to eminence with little or no aid 
from education ?—and why not in the present instance? ‘There 
is surely little reason for supposing that the former had no share 
in qualifying the person possessed of it, for a farmer,—and — 
less for concluding that he would have been worse qualified, if” 
the stock of good sense which nature bestowed on him had been 
improved by education. Even though he had not been possess- 
ed of a superior degree of intelligence, there is, after all, no- 
thing so singular in his case, but what may be accounted for, with- 
out having recourse to the powerful agency of ignorance. A 
man may form a principle of imitation, carry on the operations he 
sees others do, and find them attended in similar circumstances with 
the same effects. So far, a liberal education may be of no conse- 
quence. But if it be admitted that —. is yet capable of 
improvement, or that the farmer may be placed in circumstances; 
either with regard to his own operations, or the state of society, 
to which the principles that regulate his common practice are not 
applicable; I would ask, whether, in either of these cases, the man 
who has some knowledge of the substances about which he is em- 
ployed, and has formed early habits of discriminating and reflect- 
ing,—or he who has neither the one nor the other of these qua- 
litcations,—is most likely to succeed ? 

But if your correspondent has been unfortunate in his choice 
of a fact to show that a liberal education is of no advantage to a 
farmer ; he has been still more so, in the instance he adduces to 
prove, that it is injurious to him. ‘The finished scholar, he tells 
us, betook himself to farming ‘ from motives which he was not 
at liberty to mention.’ Now, Sir, this very circumstance would 
have led me to conclude, 2 priori, that the said finished scholar 
would turn out a very bad farmer ; for, the reasons which induc- 
ed him to’turn his attention to agriculture, must have been any 
thing but a desire, or conscious capacity, of excelling in his pro- 
fession. Waving this, however, I should have been extremely hap- 
Py, had your correspondent explained what he means by a finished 
ssholar. Many a one goes through a course of College education, 
and, after all, has no claim to the title in question. Nay, Sir, it is 
even possible, that a gentleman may attend the lectures of the 

Jrst chemist in the kingdom three sessions successively, and yet be no 
chemist. I should suspect your correspondent’s finished scholar 
to be something of this character. At apy rate, most of your 
teaders will, I dare say, be disposed’ to conclude, that the man 
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who could find amusement in dandling a pussey, did not, by that 
act at least, exhibit the most striking proofs of his proficiency as 
a scholar, or his qualifications either for an agriculturist or any 
other profession whatever. But we shall admit that the said gen- 
tleman was truly a finished scholar ; and what is the consequence? 
Why, that a man may be a very good scholar, and at the same 
time a very bad farmer. This is merely adducing a fact in support 
of a proposition which nobody will attempt to overthrow, viz. that 
knowledge in one science may be accompanied by ignorance in 
another. It does not go one inch te prove, that the one is a ne- 
cessary consequence of the other. [In this point of view, there- 
fore, the argument, as such, is er anonentity. If your cor- 
respondent, however, is resolved to fly in the face of reason and 
common sense, and ascribe the finished scholar’s wretched retura 
of grain, and abundant crop of thistles, to his learning, rather 
than his carelessness ; I must beg leave to observe, by way of re- 
ply, that however such doctrines may be relished among his Trans- 
atlantic brethren, they savour too much of Gothic times, to meet 
with any thing but derision among the readers of the Farmer's 
Magazine in this part of the world. 

Another word, and I shall take my leave of the champion 
of ignorance. He tells us, * that he has had opportunities of 
conversing with many of the farmers in Scotland, particularly 
those to the north of the river Forth, and that he found them in 
general illiterate.” That such is the condition of a great pro- 
portion of farmers, even of those who farm successfully and to a 
great extent, nobody will deny. But if your correspondent will 
take the trouble of examining, he will find that on the north side 
of the Forth, as well as in every part of Scotland, scientific men 
have generally taken the lead in agricultural improvements,—and 
though they have been followed by many of their illiterate breth- 
sen, it is an undeniable fact, that the prejudices of the latter 
have, in many cases, contributed more towards retarding these 
improvements, than any other circumstance whatever. 

Among the various branches of knowledge, which a plan of 
agricultural education ought to embeace, your correspondent 
A. M. mentions the nature and properties of soils and manures. 
'Phis appears to me, notwithstanding what another gentleman has 
urged against chemical farmers, of the highest importance; and 
I beg leave to state, by way of illustration, a fact which fell un- 
cer my own observation,—and which, from the.nature of the 
thing, may be supposed to occur frequently. A proprietor 10 
this neighbourhood, during the summer of 1808, exposed to 
public sale a quantity of shell marl, for which the highest price 


offered, was 1s. per boll of 8 cubic feet. Not satisfied with the 
prices 
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ptice, he adjourned the sale to another day, when it was sold, 
with some difficulty, at different prices, from 9d. to Is. Sd. per 
boll; (next summer it brought Is, 4d.) On the adjoining pro- 
perty, marl has been sold, for at least half a century, and was 
then selling, at 2s. 1d. per boll. Upon comparing the two arti- 
cles thus estimated by the same judges, the only difference { couhl 
perceive was, that the supposed inferior one of the two, was less 
friable than the other, after being exposed to the air. Curiosity 
led me to carry my inquiries a little farther, by analyzing a spe- 
cimen of each. The result of three several experiments, is as 
follows. 


Analysis of 100 Parts of Marl, sold at \s. 3d. per Boll. 
ExpeRIMENT First. 
Carbonate of lime - 81) Pure lime - << 44.55 


= } ‘. : ee 
mall ube = 161 stag, SOuboni id = $0.45 
; I ? ? Insoluble substance 14.00 


100 J Loss - - - - §0 


100.00 


EXPERIMENT SECOND. | EXPERIMENT THIRD. 


Pure lime - - 43.45" Pure lime - = 45.375 
Carbonic acid ° 35.55| Carbonic acid . $7.125 
Insoluble substance - 15.00) Insoluble substance - 1000 
Loss - - . 6.00; Loss - - - 7.500 


et —_-__-—— 


100.00 100.060 


Mean of the above three Expe-| Mean of similar Experiments on 
riments. Marl sold at 2s. id. per Boll. 
Lime - - 44.458, &c.| Lime - - - 50.60 
Carbonic acid - 96.375 Carbonic acid - 41.40 
Insoluble substance 13.000 Insoluble substance - 4.50 
Loss - - 6.166, &c.} Loss - - - $.50 


99.999, &c. 100.00 


Tf, therefore, the value of marl be proportional to the quantity 
of calcareous matter which it contains, the difference between 
the two kinds above stated is little more than 12 per cent. But 
it we take the prices fixed on them by the neighbouring farmers 
a§ a true criterion of their value, the one is 40 per cent. inferior 
to the other. Such is the consequence of judging from appear- 
auces (particularly undefinable appearances), or under the influ- 
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ence of prejudice. It may be said, that, in this case, ignorance 
was productive only of caution ; but who will deny, that ill-timed 
caution may, in some cases, be as prejudicial to the farmer as 
thoughtless precipitancy ? While he defers adopting any new line 
of conduct till he has seen it succeed with others, he not only 
loses all the advantages which would have resulted from it in the 
intermediate time, but may perhaps never again find an oppor- 
tunity so favourable in all respects for adopting it, as that which 
he omitted. Besides, is it not easy to conceive cases, where 
ignorance of the true value of an article may be productive of 
immediate injury,—the more so, when it is considered that nine 
tenths of those concerned do not know that it is possible to ascer- 
tain its value, otherwise than by long, and, may be, hurtful ex. 
petience ? 


I am, Sir, with the highest respect, your obedient servant, 


. . 


S. M. by Perth, 24th April, 1810. 


FOR THE FARMBR’S MAGAZINE. 


Answers to Queries circulated last Winter by Sir John Sinclair, 
Baronet, concerning the Husbandry of Scotland. 


TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BARONET. 
Sir, 

Berné at all times heartily disposed to meet your wishes in 
every thing connected with the agricultural improvement of this 
island, I take the first leisure hour that has fallen in my way, to 
reply to the gucries you were pleased to send me. I shall be as 
concise as possible ; considering brevity, in such a discussion, as 
a quality which ought never to be neglected. 

I am under the necessity of premising, that the agriculture of 
Pngland can only be partially benefited by the fullest description 
of Scotish husbandry ; because, were the agriculeurists of that 
country ever so willing to imitate the system adopted by Scotish 
husbandmen, still they must, to a certain extent, be restrained 
from carrying it into execution, by several moral and political 
causes well known to you, and which must first be removed, 
before agriculture can be carried on in England in the same way 
asin this country. ‘There is no physical or natural impediment 
to improved husbandry in England, that [ know of. On the 
contrary, the natural circumstances of that country are highly fa- 
yourable to the art. The climate, on the whole, is friendly to 
agricultural pursuits. The soil, generally speaking, is greatly 
superior to ours, and the quality much more uniform, conse: 
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quently less diversified than what it is in Scotland; whilst mar- 
kets for farm-produce are good, and to be found on every hand. 
These circumstances are of great importance to those concerned 
in husbandry, though, unhappily, the full benefit of them cannot 
be reaped, unless the moral and political obstructions alluded to 
are previously removed. My opinion on these matters being al- 
ready well known to you, it is unnecessary to take up your time, 
by condescending more particularly upon them. I shall there- 
fore proceed to answer your Queries, in the order they are given ; 
and am ready to furnish any explanation or addition which at a 
future time may be required. 

Query 1. What may be the size of the farm you occupy, in 
Scotch or English acres ? 

Ans. The size of the farm which I occupy, is 535 Scotish 
acres, or nearly 670 acres English statute measure. 

Query 2. What may be the nature and quality of the soil, and 
subsoil ? 

Ans. The soil of the farm is of all kinds and qualities ; but 
the greatest part of it is what we call strong loam, and incum- 
bent upon a hard and close subsoil, through which moisture can 
hardly penetrate. Were I to attempt a more particular description, 
I would say, that there is of light soil, fit for turnips 80 acres. 
Strong loam - . - 250 do. 
Red clay . - . 50 do. 
Thin clay - - - 100 do. 
Moss land, or land mixed with moss 20 do. 
Alluvial land - - - $5 do. 

535 acres, 

Query 3. How near is the farm situated to any town or vil- 
lage ; to any navigable river; or to the sea? And what may its 
distance be from lime, seaware, and coal ? 

Ans. The farm is in the neighbourhood of good markets for 
the sale of grain. Lime may be got within two miles, and coals 
about ten miles distance. 

Query 4. What may be the number of fields into which it is 
divided ; or the average size of each? 

4ns. The farm is divided into twenty-three fields ; the avere 
age of which, were they equal in size, would be 23+ acres each, 
But, as they are vastly unequal, say from 5 to 7S/acres, I only 
add, that for such a farm as mine, I consider a thirty acre field to 
be a proper size, when permitted by local circumstances. 

Query 5. What the rotation of crops; the average produce of 
each crop, and the average value at the present prices ? 

Ans. Upon a farm of such diversified soil, it is impracticable 
to follow an uniform or regular rotation. li general cases, the 
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yotation upon the light soil is turnips, barley, clover, and wheat; 
or turnips, wheat, clover, and oats. Upon the best loams, I 
usually take wheat and beans alternately, summer-fallowing the 
ground when its condition requires that process. Upon inferior 
loams, I begin with summer-fallow, and afterwards take wheat, 
clover, oats, beans, and wheat. Upon thin clays, the same ro- 
tation to a certain length is followed ; in other words, stop at the 
oat crop, and repeat summer-fallow, which, with dung, I hold 
to be the radical means for removing sterility from such soils. 
‘The alluvial land is managed something in the same way as the 
inferior loams ; only, it gets less dung. ‘The mossy land is kept 
in pasturage, , 

As to the average produce of each crop, no precise answer can 
be given, because it varies so very much in different seasons. It 
may be answered, in general, that 9 bolls or 36 bushels of wheat, 
§ bolls or 48 bushels of barley, 10 bolls or 60 bushels of oats, 
and 7 bolls or 28 bushels of beans per acre, are fair crops. The 
value of these crops is even more indeterminate than the produce, 
being ina great measure regulated by the state of markets, not on- 
ly in other parts of Britain, but also in foreign countries. 

Query 6. What the number of farm-servants, married and un- 
married ; and the wages and other emoluments they receive ? 

Ans. There is one unmarried, and fifteen married men-servants 
kept upon the farm; whereof ten are employed to work horses, 
one to look after the sheep and cattle, one to manage the thrash- 
ing machine, &c.; three to fill dung, scour ditches, and execute 
all kind of work except ploughing ; and one as smith, who is also 
employed at other work, when not acting in his professional ca- 

acity. These servants, except the smith, are all paid in kind, 
ae 12 bolis or 72 bushels of oats, 3 bolls or 18 bushels bar- 
ley, and 2 bolls pr 8 bushels peas, per annum; together with 
maintenance of a cow, summer and winter; a piece of land for 
potatoes, generally worth one pound ten shillings; a piece for 
flax, generally worth twenty shillings ; liberty to keep a few hens; 
what dung is wanted for their gardens ; coals driven gratis ; and 
maintenance during the haryest, with allowance of sixpence for 
each cart of corn marketed. The servants who sow the corns re- 
ceive, besides these articles, a pair shoes, or nine shillings in lieu 
of them ; and those who stack the corns, have half a boll of wheat 
on that account. ‘Taking every thing at a fair value, the wages 
and emoluments of each servant may be calculated, at this time, 
to be thirty-eight pounds Sterling per annum, or thereby. In 
gome years, the value will exceed that sum. 
~ Query 7. What the average number of persons occasionally 
employed in other operations abqut the farm ? 4 
' ; TS, 
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Ans. Occasional servants, chiefly. girls and women, are em. 
ployed as wanted,—say, at the thrashing machine, or spreading 
dung, gathering couch-grass, and harvest work. With regard to 
the number of these, no return can be made, as it varies consider- 
ably. 

Query 8. What the number of work-horses, and the expense 
of maintaining them ? 

Ans. Twenty horses are constantly employed on the farm, and 
two supernumeraries are kept, in case of accidents. The expense 
of corn, hay and straw, for maintaining each horse, according 
tomy method of feeding, will amount, at present prices, to a- 
bout thirty-five pounds per annum, besides seven pounds ten 
shillings per annum as interest on the purchase, and for defray- 
ing the tear and wear of the animal. ‘lhe expense of supporting 
harness and implements, with the horse-tax, may amount to six 
pounds Sterling more, or thereby ; from which things it will ap- 
pear, that the whole expense attendant upon a man and two horses, 
is not short of 135/. per.annum. With many people the expense 
is greatly below that sum ; but my farm, being generally of heavy 
soil, requires the horses to be strong and well fed, otherwise the 
work will be imperfectly performed. 

Query 9. What the number of other stock kept on the farm, 
and the expense arising therefrom ? 

Ans. There are generally eight or nine score of ewes pur- 
chased annually about Michaelmas, and kept upon the farm. 
The lambs from these ewes are sold to the butcher, when fit for 
killiag ; and the mothers are disposed of in the same way in 
July or August thereafter, when a fresh supply is purchased. 
About thirty Aberdeenshire stots, sometimes more, are also pur- 
chased about Michaelmas, kept in the straw-yard through winter, 
and fed off next summer, either upon the pastures, or by soiling 
in the yard. I highly approve of this last method, and have fol- 
lowed it for five years. About twenty milch cows are also kept 
upon account of the servants, and for the use of my family. 
Some young herses and cattle are also reared. 

Query 10. What the number of ploughs and carts, and whe- 
ther any waggons are ubed on it? 

Ans. I keep ten ploughs, and the same number of carts; but 
I neither have, and I dare say never will, keep a single waggon. 

Query 11, Is there a thrashing-mill, and what are the advane 
tages resulting from the use thereof? Is it wrought by horses, 
wind, or water? Are there fanners, and how are they wrought ? 

Ans. My thrashing machine is worked either by wind or by 
horses, according to circumstances ; and, as wind is uncertain, 
without the addition of horses, a great inconyenicuce would a 
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be sustained. The advantages of a thrashing machine are numer- 
ous. With it the farmer may thrash grain, in proportion to the 
market demand ; the work of thrashing is also much more com- 


pletely performed, and at much less expense, than by hand-la- 


bour, at least when wind or water is the impelling power. In 
the large farms of this county, were hand-labour again resorted 
to, a farmer’s whole attention would be taken up by barn-work, 
otherwise the business would be imperfectly performed, whilst 
much pilfering would go on, unless he was constantly on the 
watch. At a thrashing-machine, any thing of that kind can rare. 
ly happen, because so many people are employed together, when 
the machine is at work; and, when the work is finished, every 
door is instantly locked. My machine has the appendage of fan- 
ners for cleaning the corn; but I always use hand-fanners for 
preparing it for market. 

Query 12. Is the farmer liable to any additional burden for 
Jand-tax, assessment for the poor, stipend to the minister, or sa- 
lary to the schoolmaster ; and to what amount ? 

Ans. Except statute-labour upon the roads, which amounts 
to 12/., and a small sum for poor’s rates (not above one half- 
penny in the pound of rent), the farm is subject to no other pub- 
lic burden. ‘The query is supposed not applicable to the horse 
and property taxes, though these are heavy burdens. 

Query 13. What do you consider to be the best sizes for ara- 
ble farms, in different districts, according to the capitals of which 
different farmers may be possessed ; arid why do you think such 
sizes preferable ? 

Ans. I think-500 acres a good size for a farm, provided the 
farmer has sufficient stock for it ; and my reasons for thinking so 
are, that the whole operations upon such a farm may easily be 
managed by one person, without giving him too much to do, or 
distracting his attention ; and also, because every branch of work 
may be more frugally and more perfectly executed upon a farm 
of the size condescended upon, than if it were divided into two; 
whilst, in the latter case, a great many more buildings would be 
necessary. 

Query 14. What sums, on an average, may it require to stock 


.such farms; and what may be the average expense of the ditfer- 


ent articles ? 

Ans. The extent of money required to stock a farm of arable 
land, depends much upon its condition at thetime of entry, that 
is, upon its cleanness and fertility ; and also, in some respects, 
upon the period of entry, and the conditions obligatory upon the 
waygoing tenant. In or':nary cases, about eight pounds Sterling 
per acre will be required to stock a farm, taking every expense 
y inta 
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into account, or, which is the same thing, every outlay to which 
the farmer is exposed, till he can receive money from the sale of 
any part of his first crop. In many cases, a far greater sum than 
eight pounds Sterling is required to stock a farm; and in few 
can it be much below that sum, uniess a short or inferior stock 
is put upon the premises. 

Query 15. What ony be the expense of cultivation per acre ? 

Ans. ‘‘he expense of cultivation is in some measure regulated 
by the perfectness of the culture bestowed. But, supposing the 
culture to be something like perfect, the expense, at the present 
value of farm stock and labour, cannot be estimated at less than 
four pounds Sterling upon every acre under corn crop. ‘The ex- 
pense of cultivation, however, does riot by any means take in the 
whole expense of raising a crop, and bringing it to market ; for 
there is an immense train of incidental expenses which cannot 
easily be estimated, because they vary much in different seasons, 
and in different situations. 

With regard to the additional queries, I am decidedly of opi- 
nion, that deep ploughing is highly advantageous upon every soil, 
and for all crops, except it be those soils where the substratum is 
of an oakery sand; which soils, in fact, are scarcely worthy of 
being cultivated, unless in situations where much alluvial compost, 
or short town manure,‘can be procured. As to the drill system, 
there can be no doubt entertained of the advantages flowing from 
it, when restricted to leguminous crops; though, as to grain, it is 
at the best but problematical. Respecting the best mode of using 
lime, and dung and composts, were I to enter upon these sub- 
jects, it would lead to a dissertation upon the use of manures, of 
far greater extent than could be conveniently given in a paper of 
this nature. And as the question, so far as respects dung, is al- 
ready fully discussed in the Farmer’s Magazine, I must refer you 
to it for an elucidation, (vide Vol. V. p. 38. & 161.) And with 
regard to the advantages of soiling, a similar reference must be 
made to Vol. VI. p. 460. of the above work. In one word, it 
may be said that the advantages of soiling are, 1. That a given 
breadth of grass land will maintain more animals, than the same 
land would do were it depastured. 2. That a great quantity of 
rich and valuable dung is thence produced, which may be used 
with far greater advantages upon the cultivated fields, than the por- 
tion of dung left by the animals upon the same field, if depas- 
tured, could possibly produce. Upon these two points the slight- 
est dispute cannot occur, The arguments used against soiling 
are of a different nature. It is objected, that animals do not 
thrive so well when confined as when at large ; and that a great 
trouble is occasioned by the cutting and carting of the grass to 
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292 Account of the Village of Ullapool. Aug. 
the homestead. I am not disposed to lay much stress on either 
of these objections; having ascertained, by a deliberate trial, 
that the first is destitute of truth; whilst the second is of a na- 
ture that may, and, in fact, has been repeatedly urged against 
every improved practice whatever. 

‘Trusting these answers will in some respect be useful, when 
the result of your inquiries are to be laid before the Public, I re- 
main, your faithful servant. 


—- 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. ; 

Account of the Village of Ullapool, one of the Settlements esta- 
blished by the British Society for extending the Fisheries, &¢. 
Extracted from Sir George Mackenzie's Survey of Ross and 
Cromarty. 


* Asour twenty-fix years ago, the miferable and unimproved 


flate of the Highlands attracted the attention of the Legiflature ; 


and it was fondly hoped, that fomething effeCtual would be done 
to encourage and promote the induftry of the inhabitants of the 
remote diftri&s of the weft coafts and iflands. At this period, 
Mr John Knox came forward, and, during a voyage among the 
Hebrides, conceived that he had difcovered unknown treafures of 
herrings and other fifh ; and that all that was neceflary for the im- 
portant object in view, was the formation of focieties, and the 
erection of villages and ftorehoufes. In confequence of his fug- 
geftions, a fociety of noblemen, gentlemen, and wealthy mer- 
chants, was incorporated under the name of the Britith Society 
for extending the fitheries, &c. A confiderable ftock was raifed 
by fubfcription, and almoft all the members entered into the fcheme 
with the moft patriotic intentions. A court of directors was ap- 
pointed, confifting of perfons of the higheft refpectability, talents, 
and opulence, who entered on the management with all the zeal 
that could be defired, and devoted to it as much of their time as 
could be fpared from their other avocations. Government feeing 
this bufinefs taker up by men of fuch notoriety, was naturally led 
to confider, that it could not be placed in better hands, and that 
any interference of the Legiflature was unneceffary. The faving 
of any advance from the public, was a motive no lefs pleafing ; 
and every thing appeared to be in the beft poffible train for beinz 
well managed, and, fo far as depended upon that, of being fuc- 
cefsful. 

‘ It is to be lamented that the fchemes, entered into with a no- 
ble zeal for the public good, and the moft benevolent defire of im- 
proving the condition of the inhabitants, have not been attended 

with 
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with ‘the beneficial effets which were expected. It is evident, 
however, that the plans of the Society were formed on miftaken 
data, affumed in confequence of information which, however in- 
complete, was confirmed by the reports of men of reputed know- 
ledge and accuracy, and, among others, of Dr Anderfon. Thus 
mifled, the dire€tors having no local knowledge, entered upon 
fchemes which have hitherto produced nothing for the public good; 
and at prefent hold out but very faint, if any, hopes of future fuc- 
cefs. 

‘ It is always eafier to point out faults than to remedy them ; 
but, in cafes of this fort, arguing from confequences is not in ge- 
neral unfair. It becomes neceffary, in a report like this, to touch 
upon what has been unfuccefsfully attempted, in order that errors 
may be afterwatds avoided ; and to confider what may yet be done 
to retrieve the paft, and to bring fubftantial benefit to the people, 
and to the country at large. 

‘ The Society obtained feus of land in different parts of the 
Highlands; of which the moft extenfive is that where Ullapool 
ftands. At this place the Society have expended above 10,000l. 
in erecting public works, fuch as a pier, an inn, ftorehoufes, &c. 
on a fcale rather more extenfive than the infant ftate of the co- 
lony required, or the profpeéts of fuccefs warranted. 

‘ While the Society and the public have been completely difap- 
pointed, the poor fettlers have fuffered in a greater degree. They 
were allured by the patriotic views and character of the diredors, 
and by the advertifements and operations of the Society, which, 
they believed, were begun, after the fullelt inquiry, dehberation, 
and a conviction that fuccefs would follow. Many of them enter- 
ed into the fcheme with fpirit, induftry, and fome capital, to which 
it is believed large fums of borrowed money were added ; for the 
fettlers have expended, on private buildings, nearly as much as 
the Society have done on public ones. ‘lhe greater number of 
fettlers having {pent all the money they could command on build- 
ings, a feries of years of fcarcity rendered them unable to fup- 
port their families, without expending the remainder of their ca- 
pital; which they did, expecting reimburfement from their labour 
and fuccefs in fithing. Buta total failure of fifhing for feveral 
years having happened, the whole inhabitants of this village have 
heen brought to a ftate of abje& poverty, and complete diftrefs. 
From a dread of being ftarved, many of them have removed, and 
left their houfes uninhabited. Thofe remaining are unable to 
fupport themfelves, or to convert their buildings to any ufeful pur- 
pote. 

* The loweft claffes are funk in vice; and their baneful example 
is not tardily followed by the neighbourhood ; and, on — 
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Ullapool may be fafely termed a neft of wickednefs,—and it is the 
only one in the counties which are the fubje& of this report. 

‘ Thus, upwards of 20,0001. have been, I may fay, ufelefsly 
funk ; and this colony, which lately confifted of nearly 700 per- 
fons, has become a burden on the public, in a country where foil, 
climate, and many other caufes, render the fubfiftence, even of 
the moft induftrious, difficult to procure. The cafe would have 
been very different, had the views of the Society and the fettlers 
been turned to fome manufaQture, and had the fifhing been con- 
fidered only as a — objet, which the people might have 
attended to, when profpeéts of fuccefs might induce them for a 
time to leave their ordinary occupations. 

* It is now apparent, that the Society began at the wrong end. 
It was tempted to give implicit faith to reprefentations of the op- 

reffed ftate of the inhabitants, and believed that they were kept 
by their landlords in a ftate of fervitude, nearly allied to flavery. 
Something of this kind might, it is true, have exifted in fome 
particular fituations; but by no means to the extent to which the So- 
ciety gave eredit. ‘To emancipate the people, and to excite an in- 
duftrious fpitit of independence, the erection of villages was con- 
fidered all that was neceflary. The Society engaged to aflift the 
people with loans, in order to enable them to build good houfes, 
which were to be the fecurity for the money advanced ; on the re- 
payment of which, the buildings were to become the exclufive’ 
property of the poffeflors. Such advantages, with ftorage for 
falt and cafks, was all that was thought requifite ; the produce of 
the adjoining fea being confidered fo abundant, that any ordinary 
exertion of induftry could not fail to render the colony an opulent 
and thriving community. Thefe expectations might have been 
realized in the vicinity of great trading towns, fuch as Briftol, 
Liverpool, or Greenock. But, had the fcheme for Ullapool 
been confidered with proper attention, it might have occurred, 
that fome manufacture, or trade, was neceflary, in the firlt in- 
ftance, in am infant colony; and, that fuccefs in thefe, and emu- 
lation to acquire property, would foon procure proper accommoda- 
tion. The money having been laid out ; fo many people having 
been rendered deftitute ; and the place going to decay; it becomes 
a matter of very ferious confideration, what is to be done in order 
to reftore every thing in fuch a manner that there may be a great- 
er probability of fuccefs. The Britifh Society, even under the 
mortifying difappointment which it and the public have experien- 
ced, will not probably abandon a place on which they have ex- 
pended fo much money. * 


© The 


* © From the recent visit of William Smith esq. M. P., a member 
of the Society, and one of the Commissioners for Highland Roads 
and Bridges, much may be expected. ’ 
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‘ The herring-fishery of this coast having never been so regu- 
larly productive, as to induce people to rely on it entirely for 
means of comfortable subsistence, some manufacture seems to 
be the only proper resource for the excitement of industry, and 
for retrieving matters at Ullapool. 

‘ The manufacture of hemp into bagging, sacking, and other 
coarse stuffs, and cordage, presents every advantage desired. 
Without considering the practicability of cultivating hemp on the 
west coast, we may only look to the convenience and cheapness 
of transporting goods to Liverpool, Greenock, &c. where there 
is always a great demand for cotton-bagging, &c. for the West 
Indies. The buildings already erected, could with a few addi- 
tions and alterations, be made to suit for a considerable time. 
The women of the country are well acquainted with spinning; 
and many of the men are weavers. Persons from Inverness and 
Cromarty, or other places where the manufacture of hemp has 
been established, could be got, at a moderate expense, to instruct 
the people in the different branches of the work. 

‘ In establishing such a manufacture, it will certainly be re- 
quisite, that the immediate conductors of it be partners in the 
stock, otherwise mismanagement might ruin every thing. In 
short, unless something of this sort be established, to keep the 
people from being idle, when there is no fishing, all the past out- 
lays of the Society will be lost, and future ones will be in vain. 
It may be said that, where there are so many people, their wants. 
will force them to be industrious. But what can be expected of 
people who, from long habits of idleness, and having long want- 
ed any honest means of employment, have become vicious ?— 
from people who have been long accustomed to support their ex- 
istence and their vices by beggary and stealth? I hope that the 
directors of the British Society, with the same humanity and 
public spirit which first engaged them in plans productive (per- 
haps unavoidably) of so much public disappointment, and pri- 
vate misfortune and misery, will endeavour to rettieve the errors 
already committed, by introducing some manufacture; which, if 
properly conducted, will give beneficial employment to their now 
miserable villagers ; turn their buildings to some useful purpose ; 
conduce more to the prosecution and success of the herring- 
fishery, than leaving the settlers entirely dependent upon it; and, 
finally, realize alk the important objects which have been in 
wew. ” 2 
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Odservations on the Scotish Fisheries Aug: 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Mr Macdonald of Loch Inver, to Charles Grant, esq, 
M. P- concerning the Fisheries of Scotland; with Observations 
by Sir George Mackenzie on that Subject. Extracted from the 
Agricultural Survey of Ross and Cromarty. 


Sir, Loch Inver, 12th Dec. 1806. 

“‘-T am duly favoured with your letters relative to the fish- 
ery of this coast, to which my.absence from home prevented an 
earlier reply. . L now submit to you such hints as the most atten- 
tive observation, during very long experience, and engagements 
larger than those of any other person in, Scotland, convince me 
are necessary for the improvement, or rather the establishment of 
the fishery, which I am certain has never been conducted in such 
a manner as to permit any idea to be formed of its immense va- 
lue, were it properly. regulated. ’ 

“« By the abstract sent to me of the intended fishery bill, I per- 
ceive it relates almost entirely to a deep-sea fishing, which, from 
the great advantages derived from it by the Dutch, and other na- 
tions, and the superior Joeal advantages we. possess, deserves eve- 
ry attention and encouragement. But, from the entire ignorance of 
the fishermen of this coast of the manner of conducting it,—from 
being reduced, by their want of success in their present mode of fish- 
ing, to have no other capital than their materials and vessels, none 
ef which, except salt and barrels, will suit a deep-sea, fishing,— 
I am of opinion, that no encouragement which can be given will 
induce them to engage in it; and, should they try it, their want 
of skill precludes almost every chance of success. Procuring a 
numerous colony of Dutch Fcheuman to settle on the coast, would 
be the shortest, surest, and most economical plan, for establishing 
this important branch of the fishery ; andy from inquiries I have 
made, I do not think that there would be any difficulty in putting 
it in execution. 

“* As far.as the intended act applies to the loch-fishings, it of- 
fers no material encouragement, except in the establishment of 2 
Board, of commissioners; for if men well acquainted with the 
country, its inhabitants, and but moderately versed in. the. busi- 
ness of the fishery, be appointed, the Board may be of essential 
service. . , : " ; 

‘¢ As my experience wholly regards the fishery of this coast, 
2s hitherto carried on, I shall confine my observations to. it; ands 
in order to make them as concise and intelligible as possible, } 
shall class them under the following heads. 

; ‘ 1. The defects in the present manner of conducting the 
shery. 
y t Wig 
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«© 2. The defects in the method of curing the fish. 

« 3. The defects in the legal restraints and enc ouragements. 

“4, My opinion of the se, and the c changes necessary for pro- 
perly conducting the fishery. 

“ Ist, The principal cause of the inconstancy and unsuccess- 
fulness of the herring fishery, is, beyond all doubt, the total want 
of proper regulations for the manner of fishing, and for the con- 
duct of the fishermen. ‘The bailies that were appointed, were 
generally people of no experience, and had no interest in the 
business ; and, as they did not reside on the fishing-coast, the} 
never paid much attention to their charge. ‘The deputy-admira! 
of the buss fleet wanted that res = ability which was necessa 
for enforcing their regulations; and, when their interference 
was most wanted, they were too much occupied in their pri- 
vate concerns to think of the public interest. From the want of 
specific regulations, the temporary orders of bailies and admi- 
rals were never attended to; and the consequence has been, that 
the most shameful abuses and irregularities prevent any regular 
capture of fish, and subject the adventurers to heavy losses, a= 
rising out of long voyages, and the destruction of all their fish- 
ing materials. ‘The most ruinous practice is that of setting nets 
in the day-time, which gives but the chance of catching a few 
of a large shoal ; but, from the well-known timidity of ‘the her- 
ring, it invariably drives them off the coast into water of such 
depth, that they cannot be taken in it. Even in the middle 
of the north sea, the deep-sea fishets are fined, and lose the 
bounty of the season, if they are discovered to have their nets 
inthe water during dayligh t. But it is the common practice 
of our fishermen to attack < a body of fish at noon-day, in the 
clearest and shallowest am and generally on the land side, 
when, by throwing stones and plunging oars, they endeavour to 
frighten the fish into the nets. ‘his practice alone, while conii- 
nued, is enough to prevent the success of the fishery ; 3 nor can 
any other advantages make up for its injurious effects. 

“* Leaving nets ‘constantly set, and every morning and evening 
taking out the fish, is a common, but very injurious practice, 
when the fishing i is slack, as it prevents the fish from coming into 
the lochs. It is a frequent practice for the fishermen, in endea- 
Vouring to occupy the best fishing-ground, to set their nets across 
each other, which prevents any capture, occasions quarrels, in 
which they destroy each other’s tackling and boats; and the na- 
tives of the coast are always kept off the best fishing-ground by 
the superior strength and numbers of the boats in the fleet. The 
fishing i is often interrupted by the anchoring of vessels in impro- 
per places. ‘The want of re gu lar public intelli igence of the ap- 
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pearance of fish is attended by ruinous consequences; for, on 
false news, great numbers of vessels are sent from different parts 
of the kingdom. When it happens that slight appearances are 
magnified into great fishings, heavy losses follow. ‘The whole 
ficet, while on this coast, is constantly cruising about, in expec- 
tation of falling in with a great shoal ;. while all the expense, in 
tear and wear of the ships and materials, might be saved, by a 
proper system of intelligence, which would enable the vessels to 
remain stationary, where a constant ordinary capture of herrings, 
cod and ling, might be made during the greater part of the sea- 
son. 

«“ 9d, The curing of fish has never been much attended to in 
this country. Whatever be the quality of the salt used, and what- 
ever be the size or condition of the fish, the proportion of salt 
to fish is seldom varied, but owing to the intervention of causes 
different from. those which ought to regulate the process. By 
such mattention, some sorts of fish are destroyed by too much 
salt, and others by too little. and all sorts and sizes, fat, lean, 
spawned and unspawned, bruised and wounded, being promis- 
cuously cured, the fish of this country neither have, nor can de- 
serve, that character which they would be entitled to, if the plan 
of curing were regulated. Barrels are generally defective in 
workmanship and strength. But, above all other causes which 
tend to prevent the proper curing of fish, must be ranked the re- 
strictions which prevent the fishermen from having the entire pos- 
session and free use of salt. 

« 3d, The defects arising from legal restraints and encourage- 
ments, are to be found chiefly in the difficulties attending the ge- 
neral circulation of salt among the fishermen. These difficulties 
are owing to the construction put upon the law by the Excise- 
officers, in order to give themselves ease, and to increase their 
emoluments by fines and forfeitures, in which they have been ve- 
ry successful. ‘There are no checks given to abuses by superior 
officers af excise, who seem to do all in their power to counte- 
nance their inferiors, by interpreting the law in their own way, 
and giving it a meaning which the legislature never intended it 
should have. The late salt-act grants indulgences to fishers, 
which it does not allow to fish-curers, and yet distinguishes them 
so imperfectly, that the officers are in the habit of exacting fines 
from fishers for not complying with regulations which are only 
applicable to fish-curers. ‘The former merely cure fish of their 
own taking ; the latter purchase fresh and cured fish, and keep a 
stock of salt for sale. ‘The salt-act directs, that, in the month of 
May annually, the stock of salt remaining of what was laid up 
the former sea:on, shall be weighed by the proper officer at the 
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respective dwellings, or cellars, of the fish-curers or fishers, 
and that then and there the general account of the expenditure 
of the salt during the preceding season shall be settled and 
sworn to. By the present practice, however, fishers are re- 
quired to carry their salt to whatever place the officer may ap- 
point for having it weighed. ‘The fishers and curers of several 
divisions are summoned to a distance, at an average of thirty miles 
out and home ; and they are obliged to spend four or five days, 
which might be more profitably employed, with the collector or 
supervisor, settling the annual accounts, which, being made up 
in a manner contrary to law, from the excisemen’s books, are to 
be sworn to. From the ignorance and inaccuracy both of the 
excisemen and fishers, their accounts seldom agree. Those of 
the former ate preferred; and the fishers refusing to take the oath 
to the accounts, are summoned before a quorum of justices, call- 
ed together by the collector, at the head burgh of each county 3 
and this forces the fisher to travel from fifty to sixty miles, and 
to be absent from his business during six or eight days. The jus- 
tices being for the most part ignorant of the business of the fishery, 
and not masters of the laws they are called upon to enforce, and 
the fishers being in general ill qualified to state their cases pro- 
perly, they are generally fined five or ten pounds, according to 
the amount of their accounts. From such fines, and the forfeit- 
ures of salt, upwards of 700/. have been collected by the officers 
in the Inverness collection, within the two last years; a sum 
which considerably exceeds one half of the value of all the salt 
imported into the district during that period. These exactions ; 
the loss of time, and expenses attending courts and meetings; 
the entries of cellars, bondings, transfers, inspections, brandings, 
and oaths, all contribute to distress the fishers, and to retard and 
lessen the capture of fish, while the curing of those taken is ill 
performed. Much trouble arises to the fishermen, and sometimes 
they are even fined, on account of the non-attendance of officers, 
when required, to inspect fish intended for the immediate con 
sumption of their families. The frequent changes of excise ofhi- 
cers occasion much vexation in the settling of accounts. The ex- 
actions of customhouse officers for travelling charges, and the 
delays caused by inspections and brandings of different officers, 
are the reasons why the barrel bounty is claimed only by such 
curers as have a large quantity to do atatime. Thus the indul- 
gences and encouragement given by the legislature are rendered 
quite unavailing to the fishermen who best deserve them; and 
the prosperity of a trade of so much national importance, is blast- 

ed by the greediness, neglect, and ignorance of officers. 
“« The tonnage and barrel-bounties would certainly have ~ 
U2 ° 
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of much importance in promoting the fishery in its infancy ; but, 
were it once well established, Iam of opinion that bounties would 
be unnecessary, perhaps improper. They have, unfortunately, been 
hitherto irregularly paid, and so often altogether withheld, on 
the most frivolous pretences, that they were considered too dear 
to be purchased by the trouble required. The tonnage-bounty is 
now reduced so low, that very few take it. In so very precarious 
a business as the fishing now is, it appears to be an error to make 
the period for the bounty no more than three months in the year; 
and, even then, it is rather a premium to the successful, who do 
not need it, than an aid to the industrious, who require to be as- 
sisted when unsuccessful. Restricting busses'from fishing in the 
district of the customhouse at which they are entered for bounty, 
merely from the idea that they will perform an advantageous voy- 
age in going from one district to another, is a ridiculous, partial, 
and hurtful measure. The bounty given for the exportation of 
herrings, so far as it is intended to enable the exporter to under- 
sell foreign merchants in a foreign market, I conceive to be very 
ili applied ; because salt being greatly cheaper than herrings, the 
bounty encourages the pernicious practice of packing all herrings 
for exportation with a much larger quantity of salt than is neces- 
sary, which subjects government to the payment of undeserved 
bounty, and renders the fish inferior to those with which they are 
intended to compete. I therefore think, that this bounty should be 
added to that which applies more directly to the increase of cap- 
ture; by which means it will more effectually reduce the price, 
lessen the pernicious practice which has been mentioned, and cer- 
tainly enable us the better to compete with foreigners. These 
are the principal, but there are many other defects in the system 
of management, which I could state, were it not for extending 
this communication too far. 

“« 4th, The changes which have taken place in the political rela- 
tions of Europe, having obliged us to become an armed nation, 
we ought to increase our population to the utmost extent that can 
be beneficially employed, and improve, as much as possible, all 
our sources of revenue. The great alterations which have been 
made in the management of Highland estates, renders the im- 
provement of the fishery of the northern coasts of greater import- 
ance than ever, as it might be a means of preventing numbers 
of useful people from being banished to other countries. 

“ T therefore hope, that your patriotic exertions will bée the 
means of changing, what is at present a national disgrace, into 
an abundant source of wealth and strength. There can be no 
doubt, that the fishery will be most successfully carried on by the 
people who reside upon the coast, the soil of which is well — 
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ed for such improvements as can be made during the necessary 
intermission of the fishery. As the inhabitants ave the least be- 
neficially employed of any in the kingdom, they become very in- 
teresting objects in the present circumstances of the country. "The 
greatest difhiculty which occurs in trying to engage the H: ighla: 
ers in the fishery, is to be found in their attachment to th 

to which they have hitherto devoted almost the whole of their at- 
tention. The herring fishery alone, cannot wholly occupy their 
time, when they have no land to cultivate. But hap: pily the 
whole coast is lined with banks, on which abundance of cod and 
ling are almost constantly to be got. 

‘“« In almost every instance in which this fishery has been at- 
tempted, success has attended it. From a complete trial which 
I myself have made of it, with the people of ten farms, which 
Ihave from the Marquis of Stafford, for the purpose of engage 
ing therh in this fishery, which they never before attended to, I 
consider its encouragement of the greatest importance, because, 
from its constant regular returns, it employs the people during 
the greater part of every day at sea; and, continuing almost the 
whole year, they soon become attached to it, as their chief em- 
ployment. ‘They become sea-hardy, and fitter for the navy or 
merchant service, and become more keen and active herring-fish- 
ers, than, by being only herring-fishers, they could ever be.’ 

‘ Mr Macdonald then goes on to state his plan for improving 
the management of the fishery. It consists of the division of the 

coast into districts, appointing a superintendant in each, and one 
ever the whole, whose duty is princip uly the conveyance of in- 
telligence from one place to another, of the appearance of fis). 
A proper system of intelligence seems to be 
act, in the appointment of inspectors, and a general superintend- 
ant. The continuance of the bountie: s Mr. Macdonald proposes to 
be for ten years. In the new act, it is four years. He thivks ire 


provided by the new 


Spectors necessary only at the ports from which he rrings are €Xe« 


ported. ‘Phe act provides inspectors at every piace where her- 
rings are caught and cured. He sugge: ts, that every 9 rold- 


er who, ey fide, follows the fishing as a business, shoul id, by 
way of premium, have a certain quantity of duty-fre me aie for 
the purpose of curing fish for the consumption of his family. 
from this he does not apprehend any danger to the revenue, to 
which, he says, the people on the coast do nét in the least con- 
tribute. ” 

Sir George Mackenzie adds— 

* My own opinion respecting the cause of the decline of the 


herting- trade, has long been fixed. It has not, I think, been 
owing to any defect in ‘the regulations ; it is to be found in tre 
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circumstance of the salt being delivered free of duty to those en- 
gaged in the fishery. I am sorry to be obliged to observe, that 
there are. very few persons engaged in the fisheries, who do not 
rely on the greatest part of their expenses, and some part of their 
profits, being paid by their illegal transactions with the salt they 
receive free of duty. ‘These fraudulent practices have been too 
long connived at, and the excise officers have been very remiss in 
doing their duty ; and, altogether, there has been such a lament- 
able falling off, that a powerful remedy must be applied to the 
root of all the evil, otherwise the late act will have but little ef- 
fect. Complaints have been made by the owners and navigators 
of busses; but it can be proved, in a vast variety of instances, 
that they themselves have materially injured the fishery, by the 
most criminal actions, and that the bounty allowed them by go- 
vernment is their temptation to commit the unwarrantable out- 
rages by which the property of the native fishers so often suffers. 
I shall, in as few words as possible, endeavour to explain on what 
my opinion is founded, that all the evils complained of arise from 
the salt being delivered free of duty. 

‘ 1. The salt being delivered free of duty, while the duty is so 
high, presents a very strong temptation to fraud. Accordingly, 
we find every kind of deceit practised upon the revenue officers. 
While the fishing is going on, it is very common to present to 
the officers, for the purpose of being marked, barrels only half 
full of fish, the middle being filled up with salt, or any thing 
else. ‘The same fish are presented several times, the marked part 
of the barrel being taken out, and another stave put in. This is 
a deception against which the officers have no means of guarding. 
Thus, in the excise-books, we may find that a fish-curer has cre- 
dit for salt sufficient for one hundred barrels of fish, when per- 
haps he has only cured fifty, and those imperfectly. Having this 
credit, the curer reckons himself safe in selling one half of the 
salt for which he gave bond at an enormous profit. It sometimes 
happens, that the curers will not take the oath of verity to their 
accounts, This subjects them to a penalty ; but it never proba- 
bly amounts to a serious punishment, as no proof can be brought 
of the quantity of salt which may have been misapplied. 

‘ 2. The salt being delivered free of duty has certainly had the 
effect of rousing competition ; but so great a competition has tak- 
en place, as to occasion much mischief. Every person on the 
coast who possessed a trifling sum of money, bought salt with it, 
expecting to be enriched by a bysiness likely to be very profitable. 
Every one was eager to be first in the market, and this caused 
much haste in curing, which consequently was ill performed, 
‘There was a constant wrangling among the fishermen, in the o¢- 
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cupation of stations, &c.; and every one did as much i: jury to 
his neighbour as he could. ‘The effect of this was to check the 
eagerness of the lower orders of curers, who have discovered 
that they can reap profit with less risk, and less trouble, by ge- 
tailing the salt to the inhabitants of the inland parts of the coun- 
try. 

‘ The eagerness to be first in the market is the cause of the 
fish being driven from the lochs and-bays into the open sea, and 
then the loch-fishing ends. ‘The instant the news arrive of the 
herrings have made their appearance, hundreds of boats attack 
them before they have fairly entered the lochs, by which they are 
dis 2 and they turn again to the sea. 

A letter from the commissioners of excise in Scotland, 
suede bonded fish-curers to transfer duty-free salt to any per- 
son who had a boat and a certain number of nets. ‘Then those 
whose province it was only to catch fish, became curers. From 
inability of this class of people to purchase a suflicient quan- 

tity of salt, and from their ! having no market for green fish, my- 
riads of herrings have been thrown on dunghills. This indul- 
gence of the Board of Excise has opened the door for smuggling 
still wider; and the sale of salt has become of more imporianc 
to the people than either the catching or curing of fish. 

‘ The extent to which the smuggling of salt has been carried 
is hardly credible. ‘There is not a farmer in the Highlands, who 
uses any other than fishery salt for butter, cheese, and other pro- 

visions. ‘There is no other salt used in private families ; anc i, in 
the town. of Dingwall, where two or thivee cargoes of duty-paid 
salt used to be sold every year, not one ounce of such salt has 
been sold for more than six years. ‘The greatest exertions of the 
excise officers cannot pet a stop to the smuggling ; and there does 
not appear to me any thing in the late act calcul: ited to preveig It. 

‘4, The bounty to busses has hitherto operated i in a way di- 
rectly the reverse of that in which it was intended to oper rate. 
‘The fisheries have been encouraged, not merely on account of the 
acqusition of trade, ‘but also on account of the benefits to be de- 
rived by the northern parts of the kingdom, from opening so fire 
a field of industry to the inhabitants. But the buss ey has 
been the means of checking the industry of the native fishermen. 
Innumerable proofs can be produced, of busses having been 1 pur- 
posely steered across a large extent of country nets. “Te can be 
proved, too, that boats are sent from the busses during the night, 
in order to cut aw2y the buoys, and otherwise to damage the nets 
of the poor natives, that the buss fishers might monopolize the 
whole shoal. ‘Thus, a reward is given for ruiming the poor pea- 

éants, who wish to betake themselves to fishing, as a more acti: 
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and more profitable employment than tending a few half-starved 


ans on the mountains. 

- The complicated and troublesome forms in guarding the 
reve aoe to which the fish-curers are subjected, are frequently the 
cause of a fair opportunity of taking and curing a large quantity 
of fish being lost. ‘There is hardly any step to be taken without 
an ofhcer being present. He is often out of the way; and, be- 
fore he can be found, the opportunity may be lost. Even an ho- 
nest fisherman, who hed not the slightest desire to defraud the re- 
venue, feels himself so terribly controuled, and so frequently in- 
terrupted by necessary forms and unseasonable visits from the of- 
ticers, that he is sometimes under the necessity of choosing whe- 
ther to break through forms, or to lose his all. I consider it quite 
unnecessary to dwell longer on evils which are well known to ex- 
ist, while their cause is so apparent. It is of more importance 
to think of remedying them, and rendering the herring fishery, 
both in the deep sea and in lochs, a profitable business for the 
public and foy individuals, ‘Lhe following three things are de- 
sired, 

‘ 1. Freedom from every restraint while the business of the 
fishery is going on. 

‘ ¢. Means of preventing frauds, and restoring the revenue 
which ought to be derived from the duties on salt, now so exten- 
sively evaded, 

3. Means of rendering certain and regular the employment of 
the et: people, who must, if not encouraged to apply to fish- 
» be dismissed from the Highlands. 

“* I conceive. that these desirable objects may be obtained in a 
manner far from being complicated. It is a well known truth, 
that no branch of trade can be carried on successfully without 
sufficient.capital. In no branch has this been made more mani- 
fest than in the fisheries. Not one person can. be found who has 
embatked in this business, and been successful, without having 
money at command. Every one who has ventured a capital, and 
persevered, has succeeded. Now, I venture to assert, that, un- 
Jess the fisheries ere thrown exclusively into the hands of men of 
capital, they never will be prosperous. Should this important 
branch of national industry be entrusted to those who have mo- 
ney, all the advants ages I have stated as desiderata, will certainly 
follow. In order to tiduce such persons to speculate in the fish 
cries, it is only necessary not to deliver salt free of duty, but to 

y back the duty «ec ording to the quantity of fish cured and 

Huced, Those only who. have money will be able to advance 
su ssary for procuring a suiligient quantity of salt. 
oma that will follow the exclusion of a host of ignorant compes 
titors, 
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titors, whose chief object appears to be to defraud the revenue ; 
ther advantages will follow, in this order: 

‘ 1. A proper division of labour will take place ; and we shall 
have the distinct professions of catchers, cleaners, salters, and 
packerseof fish. 

‘ 2. These occupations will be filled by the country people ; 
and very probably many of those who may at first lock upon the 
alteration of the present system as oppressive to them, will soon 
see much advantage in following some of these employments, 
and becoming skilful in them. 

‘ 3. By the duty on salt being paid in the first instance, no in- 
terruption will be experienced in the business of the fishery, and 
fewer officers will be necessary. 

‘ 4. There will be no temptation for fraud, or, at all events, 
much less than exists at present. 

‘The fishery will become a certain and regular business, as 
it will be the interest of every person engaged in it, to encourage 
the fish to approach the coast, and to settle in the bays and lochs. 
There will not be so much hurry in attacking the shoals. The 
competition will be in skill ;—none will be employed by the prin- 
cipals in the trade, but such persons as are skilful in each branch 
of the business ; for it becomes their interest to have the fish 
well cured, and to produce them in a proper marketable condi- 
tion. 

‘ Some regulations for preserving order, and conditions for re- 
paying the duty, will be necessary, but very few will suffice. In 
order to render the purchase of salt easy, and in every respect 
convenient, public stores should be established at different sta- 
tions. By this means, those who are about to embark in the fish- 
ery, need not purchase a bushel till the fish appear ; nor more at 
one time than the appearance may justify. A liberal allowance 
should be made for each barrel; and there will be no occasion 
for any strict inquiry, whether a small portion of salt has been 
used, by those employed in fishing, for making an egg palatable, 
or manne a pot of broth. Certain ports ought to be fixed up- 
on, where the fish should be shown before exportation, in order 
hat the epsiiaas of the duty may be claimed. And, to makea 
proper allowance for home consumption, the curer should have 
credit for the salt of one barrel, over every eight or ten present- 
ed; or in such proportion as may be deemed most proper. As 
the revenue suffers so much in the northern counties by tie smug- 
ging of salt, perhaps some other remedy besides s securing t he du- 
tes in the first instance from fish curers, may be necessary. I 
have heard it said, a thousand times, by the inhabitants, that if 
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they could get salt, they would be very glad to pay for it; but 
that, while it is not to be got at hand, they are under the neces. 
sity of purchasing from the smugglers. 

* Having thus briefly stated my reasons for supposing a com. 
plete alteration in the system of management necessary, I shall 
only add a few words on the subject of bounties. Some of their 
bad effects have already been mentioned. No stimulus is neces- 
sary for adventurers in the fisheries; they only require freedom, 
and to be properly regulated. If bounties are to be given, the 
objects should be different from those to which they are at present 
applied. Let them be given to the adventurer, according to the 
quantity of green fish, whether herrings, cod or ling, which he 
may purchase out of country boats; and let the crews of such 
boats have also some encouragement at the beginning. ‘This 
would be a means of securing constant employment to the pea- 
santry, who would, in this event, be glad to relinquish their un- 
profitable connexion with the soil. ‘The population would not 
diminish for want of permanent employment ; and the propric- 
tors of land on the coast would find it advantageous to feu ground 
for villages and gardens. The villages would become ample 
sources for the supply of sailors; and the example of industry 
shown by the inhabitants would have a powerful effect on their 
inland neighbours. The only objection which I can discover to 
the general system I have proposed, is contained in the very ob- 
ject I wish to attain ; and it was once stated to me by a person 
who would himself be greatly benefited by the change. ‘The ex- 
clusion of ignorant and trifling competitors may be considered 
oppressive; and, at first sight, this appears hostile to the gener- 
ally admitted doctrines of commerce. No doubt, for a little time, 
some inconvenience might be felt by the lower orders of fish- 
curers. ‘They would have to begin a new trade, or embark in 
some particular branch of that to which they were accustomed. 
But I do not regard as oppression, any measure calculated to 
check the enormous frauds which these people have committed on 
the revenue. ‘There are very few exceptions from this general ac- 
cusation. Nay, so very alluring has the smuggling of salt be- 
come, that extensive frauds have been brought home to persons 
who were employed by the British Society. 

* But in the event of public stores of salt being established, all 
appearance of oppression will vanish from the system. For, eve- 
ry fish-curer may buy salt in quantities to suit his views ; and, if 
he does not use the whole, he may return it to the store. But 
every adventurer ought to be able to embark on a proper scale. 

« Tt will yet be necessary, if any regard is paid to the popula- 
tion of the Highlands, to have an act of Parliament for regulat- 

ing 
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ing the loch fishings ; and probably one to regulate the distribu. 
tion of salt. It appears to me that there is yet an officer wanted. 
A person of respectability—some country gentleman who is a 
Justice of the Peace, and who has some acquaintance with the 
business of the fishery, ought to be appointed, with the title of 
general inspector. His duty should be, to make regular visits to 
every fishing station within a reasonable space; to judge in all 
complaints made by the local inspectors, by the superintendant, 
and by the officers of excise ; and to report all cases which come 
before him to the commissioners. By thus promptly enforcing 
the laws, the business of the fishery would be little interrupted ; 
and much expense and trouble to the adventurers might be saved. 
The superintendant would have more time to cruise about, and 
see what was going on; and many other advantages would arise. 
The expense of this office need not be great. Perhaps some one 
might be found, whose patriotism would not permit him to ex- 
pect much more than his travelling expenses, and an allowance 
foraclerk. ‘The inspectors might probably act as clerks. One 
circuit in spring, and another in autumn, would be quite suffi- 
cient. It is to be regretted, that in the late fishery act, no regard 
was paid to tne employment of the natives. But when Sir John 
Sinclair’s exertions are directed to this object, I have no doubt of 
his seeing the propriety of protecting the loch-fishing, as well as 
that of the deep sea; and of his attending to what Mr Macdo- 
nald says respecting the capture of cod and ling. I call upon 
him, in the name of every Highland proprietor, to endeavour to 
save to us the only means we have of employing our superfluous 
population. Perhaps he is the only one among the commission- 
ers who is acquainted in any degree with the actual business of 
fishing ; and on that account I have great confidence in his influ- 
ence with them.’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Epitaph on a Stone in Athelstaneford Churchyard. 
Sir, 

‘THouGH you have generally registered the deaths of such farm. 
ers as were of any notoriety, yet, to the best of my recollection, 
one has escaped you who was not unworthy of notice, had he 
even been only known as the author of the song upon the Battle 
of Preston. I lately observed a stone stuck up to his memory in 
the churchyard of Athelstaneford. The epitaph appeared to me 
characteristic ; I therefore transcribed it, and herewith send you 3 
copy. The insertion of it in your next Magazine, will be gratify. 
ng to 

A visirinc Memsbrr oF THE OLD Guan Crus. 
© Adam 
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* Adam Skirving, farmer, Garleton, died 19th April, 1803, 


* In figure, in feature, and powers of mind, 
As perfect as most of his peers ; 
As gratefully held, as serenely resigned, 
Life’s lease, which was eighty-four years. 


© With low and with lofty,—frank, candid and fair ; 
Soon bargain’d, and counted, and clear’d ; — 
On folly, and vice, and imposture, severe— 
Yet neither was hated nor fear’d. 


* With health, happy wit and good-humour endow’d, 
Content in his countenance glow’d ; 
Not wishing to sow where another had plough’d, 
But trusting to reap as he sow’d.’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improvement of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
By Mr David Lawrie—Concluded from our last. 
Sir, 

Having, in my last, communicated the outlines of a project for 
forming an association for improving the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, permit me now to suggest some of those circum- 
stances which, on a reconsideration of the Hints formerly offered, 
have presented themselves to my notice, as being matters worthy 
of the regard of such an association. I sincerely hope that, on 
reviewing them, those to whom they more particularly relate, will 
both perceive and acknowledge their general importance. 

In these Hints, I recommended the establishment of woollen 
manufactures on a large scale, similar to those in Yorkshire;—I 
also recommended the establishment ef some foreign trade, as the 
best means for supporting this manufacture. As it is well known 
that these manufactures are chiefly conducted in a domestic or 
family way, and that they generally occupy the attention of every 
individual of that family that embarks in them ; and as it is also 
known, that these fabricating families require a certain extent of 
ground,—I further recommended to the Highland proprietors, to 
dispone to their expatriated vassals suitable spots of ground, upon 
feudal principles, but on liberal terms, to be employed by these 
vassals, either for the above purposes, or for any other purpose 
whatever, which promised results equally favourable. 

There being various operations in the manufactures aforemen- 
tioned, which must be performed at public works, I pointed out 
the necessity of setting down these and every other species of ac- 
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commodation and facility that are necessary and proper for carry- 
ing on these manufacturing processes in the most perfect manner ; 
—I also endeavoured to exhibit to the landlord the strong obliga- 
tions under which he lies to contribute his means to the very ut- 
most of his power towards such objects. 

It is not my intention, at present, to resume this part of the 
subject. It is enough to remark, that from these statements, it ap= 
peared, that, in so far as the landlord succeeds in this object, in so 
far he confirms and secures a progression of improvement upon 
his property. It is only necessary for him to cast his eyes upon 
improvements that are already made all over the country, in order 
to be satisfied of this fact. If more accurate and complete infor- 
mation is wanted, it is only further incumbent on him to consult 
those numerous corresponding establishments which are set down 
in every part of the island. 

It is proper for me now to notice, that since January, 1807, when 
my former remarks were written, our trade to the continent of 
Europe, and to America, has been sadly curtailed,—in so much, 
that it is said many of the overloaded woollen manufacturers, 
all over England, have betaken themselves to the almost equally 
overloaded manufacture of cotton goods. Is this, therefore, it 
may be said, a time for attempting to create a new competition in 
the market, for the sale of woollen goods ? 

I answer, that, if the evil be irremediable, it is evidently proper 
for us to submit resignedly to our present allotment of misfor- 
tunes. But if it is not irremediable (which I humbly apprehend 
is the case), then this difficulty ought rather to stimulate our most 
strenuous exertions, in order to obtain that universal relief which 
is so requisite. It would be absurd to think of traversing the 
great concernments of the nation for any such objects; but £ 
humbly apprehend, that there is an obvious ‘and very apposite re- 
medy at hand—a remedy which is every day and hour becoming 
more and more ripe and fit for our purpose. If our brethren in 
the south choose to disregard this remedy, and to obstruct our re- 
lief by their pretensions on the public favour, their perversity, 
surely, can never be held to be a sufficient reason for us to permit 
them to stand in our way, and block up that passage, towards 
which our necessities so strongly point. 

Here I refer to the East India monopoly, which locks up in 
the hands of a few merchants, the traders from one particular 
port, three-fourths of the whole trade of the world to that coun- 
try. If this monopoly conferred any radical or intrinsic advan- 
tagé upon the capital of the kingdom, we might, perhaps, over- 
look the prodigious sacrifices that are made to retain the trade in 
that port. ‘This, however, is by no means the case. ‘That city is 
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necessarily the centre of the whole wealth of the ee What. 
ever increases that wealth, augments the prosperity of that city ;— 
whatever diminishes it, dries up its resources. If the wealthy in. 
habitants of that city merely gave these national riches a motion 
throughout the empire, we might overlook their preeminence, 
But the fact is, the greatest part of this wealth is either consumed, 
or destroyed, or wafted directly into foreign ports ;—~and of all 
that immense momentum which Providence has prepared for our 
industry, a very small part only reaches our solitary shores. 

It is a matter altogether indisputable, that the trade carried on 
by the English East India Company is not only most injudiciously 
and unprofitably conducted ; but that, setting aside the territorial 
revenues (with which this trade ought not to be confounded), itis 
extremely pernicious and detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. If, relieved from this and similar monopolies, the Bri- 
tish and Irish trader were permitted, under a judicious set of cus- 
tomhouse regulations, to proceed from any port of the United 
Kingdom, to any port in the known world, with which we were 
in amity ; the woollen, iron and other manufactures would forth. 
with receive such an overpowering stimulus, that it would be 
scarcely possible for our whole nation, with all the improvements 
of machinery which we possess, to supply the demands thereby 
created upon them. 

I shall not detain you any longer upon this subject, except only 
to notice, that this is precisely the advantage which we want in or- 
cer to make the Highlands the seat of wealth and manufactures. 
There is already connexion enough subsisting betwixt the North 
country landed proprietors and these remote regions, to form the 
basis for any commercial establishment that might be desired. 
No sooner will this establishment be effected on a fair and proper 
foundation, than various concomitant establishments will be set 
down—not from choice merely, but from expediency. In this si- 
tuation, the difficulties which now swell so much in our sight, 
will be seen to be — manageable. Though supplies of pro- 
visions, of coal, of wood, and of other necessary articles, will be- 
come more and more indispensable ; the facility with which these 
can be obtained, will, at the same time, be discernible. Nature 
has done for us what the most powerful and expensive exertions 
of art in few places can accomplish. Our numerous isles, and 
the deep indentations of our coasts, not only protect us from 
storms and invasions, and moderate our climate, but afford inva- 
luable conveniences and shelter for commerce. Our ports are 
not, as at Petersburgh, Riga, Copenhagen and Stockholm, blocked 
up with ice, for one half,—nor, as at Antwerp, Amsterdam and 
Hamburgh, placed at the mercy of the other elements, for a 
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third of the year. In our most desolate regions, not only our 
commerce, but our manufactures, may be prosecuted during the 
very depth of winter, without intermission. 

It is not necessary for our purpose that such foreign trade 
should be scattered all over our coasts. It is enough that the in- 
dustry and subordinate commerce which it could excite, shouldbe 
accessible to, and should influence our whole territory. If this 
effect alone. shall be produced, our great object will be secured ; 
for it is this dependent and connected industry that is best adapt- 
ed for circulating wealth, and upholding every species of territorial 
improvement. When those vast establishments, wherein genius, 
wealth and industry display their aggregated power, shall have 
fixed themselves amongst us, then, in spite of bankruptcies, mis- 
fortunes and every ordinary contingency, we will be able to 
maintain our stability, and to extend improvements of every de- 
scription. 

To the readers of your Magazine, it may seem almost superflu- 
ous to attempt tracing the connexion betwixt a numerous popu- 
lation and agricultural improvements. Still, however, it may be 
worth noticing, that since it is now known that potatoes, turnips, 
and green crops in general, may be introduced with advantage into 
many parts of the Highlands, there is the greatest propriety of 
connecting the interests of every individual Highlander with his 
native soil in as intimate a manner as possible. ‘This circum. 
stance, perhaps, can only be effected, by granting him a petty feu- 
dal allotment of ground, on the principles laid down in the Hints 
aforementioned ;—this will produce the double effect of employ- 
ing his superfluchs time, and of producing those substances which, 
in his situation, are of all others the most necessary. It appears 
to me, that some such strong incitement as this is necessary to 

keep up that stock of cattle, and that rotation of husbandry, which 
is necessary in the Highlands. 

Your correspondent and others sneer at the idea of setting down 
a Highland peasant upon a petty feudal property :—Where, say 
they, are the means for maintaining him in such a situation? E 
answer, that, without supposing him to carry out of his farm a 
fortune,—I can only suppose that either he, or his family, or 
his connexions, or his landlord’s ftinted generofity, may fupply 
him with all that is necefflary, provided only that the ftate of the 
country around him is fuch, that, by his moft {trenuous exertions, 
he may expeét a rational return for his labour and inveftments. 

f the country were once brought into that ftate which we have 
jult noticed, his habits would be paramount to any fortune; and 
the grandeft and nobleft object of all, that of preferving uncon- 
‘aminated, not only his cwn habits and principles, but thofe of 
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his defcendants, would be fecured. Befides this, from thefe pet. 
ty heritors would {pring forth thofe energies and thofe improve. 
ments, which Government, and many patriotic individuals, have 
attempted fo long, yet fo vainly, to accemplifh. Whatever Go. 
vernment has done, or is difpofed to do, neither the fitheries, 
nor any other ulterior advantage, will be eftablifhed on a proper 
bafis, until the fpirit and refources of the country fhail be brought 
forward into that ftate, that the great means for. effecting all thefe 
things may be found within the territory itfelf. 

Of all the advantages derived from commerce, none is more 
truly aftonifhing than the power which it poffeffes, firft, of at- 
tracting, concentrating, and invefting wealth and improvement 
upon the face of a country, and thereafter of unfolding and ma- 
turing the internal refources of that diftri€t wherein it may be e- 
ftablifhed. It is enough if a trade can barely exift ; a mafs of ge. 
neral induftry, fupported by it, ufhers its productions into public 
circulation. Amidft this general induftry, fome particular branch 
or other is perpetually fpringing up, and fupplying the place of 
antiquated branches. Misfortune and interruption, like the thears 
and the pruning knife, ferve only to lop off the morbid, in order 
to make place for the more vigorous and frefh foots that are per- 
petually {pringing out of the parent ftem. 

This matter might be illuftrated ina variety of ways. Your cor- 
refpondent, I dare fay, will not contend, that, before the fhrine of St 
Kentigern had animated the exertions of the priefthood, who,a thou- 
fand years fince, commanded the wealth of his anceftors, the famous 
city of Glafgow was more likely to become the feat of commerce 
than any part of the Highlands; yet this Popifh mummery ferved 
to fiimulate the exertions of the rude Caledonians. It mmduced 
them to furrender their labour and their faculties to that ufeful in- 
duitry, which produced objeéts that gave them a right to partici 
pate in thefe fuperftitious delicacies. Thofe mummeries, of courfe, 
produced and difiributed by the monks, operated on fociety in the 
fame way that f{plendid houfes, fine drefies, and voluptuous gra- 
tifications now operate on the votaries of fafhion and pleafure in 
the prefent age. 

The progreflion of improvement produced in Glafgow by this 
fimple movement, is very remarkable. Before the Reformation, 
this rude territory had become noted for its fertility: it was the 
feat of learning, of induitry, and of commerce. When the re- 
formers had deilroyed its powerful fupporter—the priefthood ; com- 
merce, matured by its influence, fprung up in its place, Under 
a multitude of revolutions, the fame principle has been again and 
again illuftrated. The termination of our intercourfe with France, 
effeCled by our connexion with England,—the deftruction of bc 
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noble national enterprize to Darien, brought about by the intrigues 
of the Englith Eafl India Company,—and the more recent cala- 
mities inficted by our invincible loyalty during the American war, 
—tremendous as all thefe misfortunes were for the time held to 
be, yet they never failed, fucceflively, in their turn, to give way 
to the energy and perfeverance of that renovating induftry which 
chara€terizes this enlightened and enterprizing city. 

The grand difference betwixt the cafe above ftated and the 
Highlands is this;—Glafgow began its career of improvement 
about a thoufand years ago, the Highlands only fifty. Dur- 
ing thefe fifty years, in place of exercifing improvement upon 
the furface of their own country, the Highlanders have been 
exerting themfelves, all over the world, for the general good of 
the Britith empire. A grateful country, no doubt, has done 
much for them; but, in fo far as they themfelves are concerned, 
the bufinefs is as yet fcarcely-begun. ‘They have, however, this 
decided advantage, that they may now improve under every pofli- 
ble facility. The Britifh empire is now regorged with wealth, 
which is in a manner pent up within its own territory. In fcience, 
ingenuity, and every improvement—in magnanimous and {pirited 
enterprize—in means and acquirements of every defcription— 
its attainment is fuch, that nothing feems too much to be a- 
chieved. It is fcarcely fifty years fince Edinburgh, Glafgow, and 
the country at large, were proverbially mean and contemptible. 
Before other fifty years go round, the Highlanders, availing them- 
felves of every advantage, natural and acquired, within their 
reach, may have made their country as flourithing as thefe other 
places now are. 

Before I conclude, I would requeft your correfpondent, and o- 
thers of the fame fentiments, to weigh well the import of their 
own fyftem. “They are fanétioning devaftations {carcely lefs cruel, 
and evidently much more unnatural, than thofe committed by the 
Spaniards upon the poor Americans. ‘They may pretend, as 
thefe did, to be enyployed in intreducing civilization and im- 
provement ; but experience has convinced us, that their attempts 
muft be as abortive and mifchievous in the one cafe, as they were 
in the other. And here, as in every other inftance of national 
perverfity, we cannot but dread the hand of retributive juftice, 
which we fee ftretched forth with fuch tremendous efheacy upon 
the defcendants of thofe moft enfanguined soidisant regenerators. 

The great Earl of Chatham could boaft; that he had procured 
from our hitherto undifcovered country 60,000 foldiers; by whofe 
means he had obtained victories fit to efnulate thofe of our antient 
Edwards and Henries, and which, like them, raifed out military 
character and fpirit to the higheft degree of renown,—yet acgompa- 
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nied with national advantages, in comparifon with which, the a- 
chievements of thofe heroes are like games at chefs and billiards. 
During three fubfequent wars, Scotland has maintained its cha- 
tacter: the has alfo poured forth her numberlefs emigrators into 
our diftant colonies; and fhe has made advances in internal im- 
provement, which emulate, and even excel, thofe of her fouthern 
neighbours. 

It is with fuch views before them, that the Affociatiom is pro- 
pofed to be fet agoing. Complaints are fometimes made, that this 
is not the time to prefs improvement too far. I afk, is it not the 
time to adopt improvements which may double the amount of our 
income contribution ?—that may double our capacity to bear taxes ? 
—our competency to make national ftruggles? So far am I from 
thinking that this is an improper time for urging thefe matters, 
that I think it the very beft crifis that has ever occurred for fo do- 
ing. The Eaft India Company is tottering to the foundation. Its 
corruption and mifmanagement are now univerfally reprobated ; 
its charter, if not renewed, muft expire in a year or two. — Liver- 
pool, Glafgow, Dublin, Briftol, Cork, Belfaft, and even London 
itfelf, for want of a fphere of action, are dafhing one another to 
pieces in every acceffible market, and burying in ruins that wealth 
which, if judicioufly diffufed, might double the ftrength and re- 
fources of the nation. 

‘There is {till another point which it is neceffary to preis upon 
the attention of the Affociation. The monopolizing fpirit of the 
woollen manufacturers in the counties of Gloucefter, Wilts and 
Somerfet, has materially injured, and greatly unhinged, the ma- 
nufacturing processes established in these counties. Hence, num- 
bers of skilful workmen, and a quantity of adroit machinery, 
which, to an incipient manefactory, is altogether invaluable, 
have been thrown loose. ‘The difficulty of transporting these from 
Bristol into Lochaber scarcely deserves attention ; and in my ap- 
prehension, the difficulty of removing manufactories of superfine 
broad cloth, made ef weol imported from Spain, from Bradford 
to Inverness, ought not to be held to be much greater. Our only 
difficulty consists in a deficiency of capital and enterprize. 

‘There is one peculiarity attending the proposed Asseciation that 
must not be passed over :—it coincides with that determined loyal- 
ty and patriotism which are so happily conjoined in the Scottish 
character. While the Irish express their patriotism, by strenuous- 
ly refusing to do one single gracious deed towards that govern- 
ment, which, for the last twenty years, has, with so much anxiety 
and solicitude warded off that tremendous punishment which their 
deep and aggravated perversity had imprecated upon their own 
heads;—while the cermmmonalty ef that nation, rather than be 
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found in the ranks with their benefactors, would. chuse to rob, 
steal, beg, or even die on a dunghill,—while the English them- 
selves are disposed to display their- patriotism, more by clamour- : 
ing about their peculiar rights and immunities, than by exercising wll, 
these with magnanimous zeal and discretion,—let the Scots be 
always found actively employed in those duties which befit their | 
character and circumstances, not only individually, but collective- 
ly; at home, as well as abroad. I remain, &c. 
Glasgow, 2d January, 1810. Davip Lawric. i 
































TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Leases. 
Sir, 


Ir will be allowed by every petson at all conversant in agti- 
culture, that the greater the quantity of green crops raised on 
any farm, the higher will be the fertility of the land, and the 
more valuable must it become to both proprietor and tenant. 
The framers of the leases, lately inserted in your Magazine, | 
appear to be forcibly impressed with the truth of this axiom; 
but they certainly take a very extraordinary mode of encou- Hai 
raging tenants to cultivate green crops.— You shall raise a certain 
quantity of green crops, say they ; but you shall not be allowed : 
to make use of them to the greatest advantage,—you shall not | 
sell them, however great the demand may be,—but you shall con- Ney 
sume the whole of them on your farm, unless you buy dung in bil 
their place. The’direct contrary of this, would undoubtedly tend | 
more to increase the cultivation of these ameliorating crops. yl 
Give every encouragement to raise them, by allowing the tenant | 
every facility in the disposal of therm. Allow potatoes, turnips, 
hay—all to be sold off from the land, if the tenant can derive 
more profit from the sale of them, than from consuming them \ 
upon the farm ; and the tenant will endeavour, by every means 
in his power, to grow as large a quantity as possible; and must bh 
find it for his advantage to purchase, or to produce on his farm, 
as much manure as possible,—for this plain reason, ¢hat without 
manure, these green crops cannot be raised. 

Mr Steele candidly allows (in a note), that this restrictive 
clause does not apply to an arable farm in the vicinity of a city, ° 7a 
where great quantities of putrescent manure can at all times be . 
purchased. But it must follow, that it becomes an absolute pro- 
hibition to sell in those situations where putrescent manure can- 
not be bought. Were this restriction to be enforced, though on- 
ly in places distant from large cities, it would prove very inju- 
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rious to the interests of the community: for, how many large 
towns are supplied with potatoes from a much greater distance 
than can allow of the return of putrescent manure? In Dum. 
fries shire, potatoes form a very considerable article of exporta- 
tion to the large towns in the west of England ; and nowhere are 
mofe potatoes grown, or cultivated in a better style. Were no 
hay allowed to be sold from farms distant from large towns, 
what, during severe winters, would become of great numbers of 
sheep? Numerous are the stock farms, which cannot raise hay 
enough to support their sheep during a snow storm of five or six 
weeks continuance ; and some there are, on which can be raised 
little or no hay at all. Were hay not to be bought, frequently 
would great numbers of sheep inevitably die of hunger. 

The restrictive clauses of leases appear to derive their origin, 
feom the powers exercised by the feudal lords over their vassals, 
The cultivators of land were originally the menial servants, and 
the dependants of the proprietor. In the progress of society, 
the land came to be stocked by the proprietor, and cultivated and 
managed upon condition of paying a certain proportion of the 
produce to the laird. A lease, at last, gave some security of 
possession, and loosened the shackles of feudal bondage. It will 
scarcely be controverted, that a certainty of possession, and com- 
plete and absolute préperty, afford the greatest encouragement to 
the substantial improvement of land : and if this is granted, it must 
follow, that the more complete and full possession a tenant has 
of his farm, the greater will be his inducement to improve it. 
In this enlightened age, as we fondly call it, it is surely time 
to give up the old feudal ideas of the dependency of ten2nts, and 
to allow that tenants, as well as other manufacturers and trades- 
men, should be as entirely free and independent as the nature 
of their profession will admit. A tenant ought to be placed, as 
nearly as possible, on the same footing as a person would be, 
who should purchase the land for a certain term of years, being 
bound to return it of equal value at the end of that period. 
But, still impressed with the arbitrary notion of dependence and 
servitude, the framers of leases appear to be guided by the illibe- 
ral maxim, that a tenant should have as imperfect a possession, 
and as little controul and management of his farm as can possibly 
be made compatible with the power of paying his annual rent. 

I readily acknowledge, that this power of free and uncontroul- 
ed management will not apply to the case, where a proprietor 
wishes to introduce amongst his old tenantry a new mode of ma- 
nagement, and lays down a plan for the improvement of his land. 
As proprietor, he certainly has a right to make such a bargain as 
appears to him most for his interest or pleasure. But, in a a 
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trict already in an improved state, and where the tenants, in 
general, are as competent to the management of land as the 
proprietor or his factor, the more complete possession the te- 
nant is allowed, the higher rent will he give; the greater in- 
ducement will he have to cultivate his land in the best known 
mode ; and, by hazardous and expensive experiments, extend the 
boundaries of agricultural science. Indeed, had such restrictive 
clauses always existed, and been rigorously enforced, it is impos-~ 
sible that agriculture could have reached its present state of im- 
provement ; tenants must still have been confined to the old sys- 
tem of infield and outfield ; and neither turnips nor clover have ever 
beautified and enriched the country. Now, it is only fair to con- 
clude, that if tenants shall be tied up to a particular mode of ma- 
nagement, though this mode may be the best at the beginning of 
a2l years lease ; before its conclusion, it may have been exploded, 
by the introduction of still more ameliorating and improving ro- 
tations, which might not only have added to the profits of the te- 
nant, but increased the value of the land. 

Nothing, perhaps, would tend more to increase the quantity 
of timber, and to improve and beautify the face of the country, 
than to allow tenants, on certain conditions, to plant part of 
their farms. There are few farms that do not contain detach- 
ed pieces of land, or spots, impracticable to the plough, which 
would not pay a tenant, during a 2! years lease, better in wood 
than in any other crop. Were a clause inserted in leases, al- 
lowing the tenant to plant a certain number of acres, taking him 
bound to leave a certain number of trees upon each acre at the 
end of the lease, and giving the proprietor the option of purchas- 
ing these trees at the valuation of arbiters, or of permitting the 
tenant to cut and dispose of them, these ugly blank-looking steep 
banks and hillocks would become clothed with wood, greatly to 
the benefit of the proprietor, and to the increase of the beauty of 
the country. It would be the interest of the tenant to preserve 
and keep completely fencible these plantations ; and many tenants 
would sacrifice some pecuniary advantage, for the conveniency of 
having it in their power to cut smal] wood for stakes, &c. within 
their premises. But, whilst the framers of leases take upon 
them to prohibit the sale of one-half of the produce of a farm, 
as is done in the forms of leases lately inserted in the Farmer’s 
Magazine, with respect to green crops, I despair of seeing leases 
drawn up on such liberal terms as to do away the servile depend- 
ence of the tenantry, and place them on the footing of temporary 
proprietors ; which, in my opinion, would have the most bene- 
aicial tendency to improve our wastes, and to beautify and shelter 
our already cultivated lands. Yours, &c. S. E. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Sheep Smearing. 
Sir, 

In your Magazine for June last, I observed a most able paper, 
signed A. S., and dated Edinburgh, 1807, on the inutility of 
using tar in smearing sheep. The author justly accounts every 
thing advanced in favour of that filthy practice to be nothing but 
ribaldry, (for what else, indeed, can be written on that side of | 
the question ?) ; while he himself displays the happiest combina- 
tion of sterling wit and sound argument. His parallel instances, 
of rubbing a hen with tar and butter, that she may swim after 
the ducklings she has hatched, and of thatching houses with the 
same materials, that they may keep out rain, so far from savour- 
ing of ribaldry, are rare specimens of inimitable ridicule and con- 
clusive reasoning, sufficient to convince every reader who is not 
absolutely hardened against conviction. Nor is his illustration 
less apt, taken from plain silk or cotton umbrellas ; though, to 
confess the truth, our obstinate mountain wives and daughters 
cannot be persuaded that they resist rain so well as the otled ones. 
It is, however, natural for the weaker sex to be misled by those 
prejudices+in favour of the more antient practice, to which even 
the stronger are slaves. And here, the acute remark of Mr A. 8. 
is most pertinent, indeed, that the long continuance of the prac- 
tice applies, with equal force, to the burning of old women, as 
to the smearing with tar.’ Unquestionably, whatever is clearly 
demonstrated to be wrong in theory, never can nor will be found 
- in practice ; and it is vain to set up the supposed experience 
of the ablest storemasters from time immemorial, in opposition to 
the recent and actual, though, as yet, single experience of such 
an enlightened individual’as Mr A. S., on a cold and high tract 
of ground, from 800 to 1000 feet above sea-level ;—more particu- 
larly when his experience derives, from preconceived theory, such 
strong corroboration. 

But alas ! our storemasters ate, as he truly observes, so igno- 
rant, and, he might have added, so perverse, that their sheep are 
much more easily managed than either they themselves or their 
herds. The poor animals will submit to bear a load of tar that 
is palpably hurtful to them, with greater patience, than their mas- 
ters will listen to advice, however manifestly for their interest. 
In support of this charge—harsher by much than any brought 2- 
gainst them by your correspondent—I can assert, upon their own 
authority, that, in general, tarred fleeces weigh, in proportion to 
untarred ones, at the rate of seven of the former equal to nine of 
the latter ; that sometimes the difference is still greater ; and o 
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the fleeces which reccive the smallest proportion of tar, to those 
which receive no tar at all, are, in weight, nearly as five to 
six. Now, this additional weight of the fleece, these joltheads 
would endeavour to persuade you, is not made up by the mere 
weight of the tar, but chiefly by the greater growth of wool on a 
sheep smeared with tar ; although, in direct contradiction to such 
manifest absurdity, we are distinctly informed by the infallible 
Mr Luccock (as quoted by Mr A. S.), that ‘ tar corrodes the 
hair, renders it thin, rough and weak, and subjects it to more 
considerable waste than the purer pile.’ So that, in tarred wool, 
it is manifest, that a proportion of its weight—not only equal to 
the weight of two fleeces in nine, (more or less as it happens)— 

but also to that of the weight of the wool absclutely destroyed 
by the tar, must be composed of mere tar, or of the dust and 
filth that adheres to it; and this dirt they would palm upon the 
credulous. public as wool. Nay, Sir, what is more, were we to 
credit them, they actually succeed in such imposition ; for your 
Border storemasters will impudently aver in your face, that the 
staplers give the same, or nearly the same price, for tarred, as for 
untarred wool. Is it possible they can imagine the staplers to be 
such dolts, as to pay for a pound or two of tar and dirt in every 
stone? Dare they say so, in opposi ition to Mr Luccock, an emi- 
nent wool-stapler ? Should they not * hear his lecture with de- 
ference and respect ;’ giving greater credit to his publication, than 
even to their own consciousness of what they actually receive ? 

‘These blockheads should also be told, what they want arith- 
metic to discover, that 4s. for an uutarred feece is n early equal to 
Ss. for a tarred ones as the very materials for that kind of smear- 
ing must cost, at an average, about tenpence for each sheep, be- 
sides the expense of fire and labour; so that, taking every thing 
iato the account, they cannot gain more ‘than twopence upon 
each fleece,.or sixteen pence on each stone, or sixteen shillings 
on each pack of wool, through the whole range of country oc- 
cupied by Cheviot sheep. And can they seriously put this paltry 
gain in opposition to the incalculable advantage to be derived te 
the manufacturing interests of the country from the use of un- 
tarred wool ? What 2 a oie it is, that our Border hills are not in 
the hands of such disinterested patriots as Mr A. S. and Mr 
Luccock ! 

It is pretended, that tar is necessary for the warmth and health 
of the fiocks, on wet soils, and in cold, stormy districts. Bur, 
has any storemaster, in that situation, ever made trial, upon a 
large scale, of laying it aside, and substituting tobacco liquor in 
its place? How then can they be sure, that the one may not be 
as warm and healthy as the other? It is unfair to extol the one, 
merely because it has been found beneficial, when, for aught they 
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know, the other may prove equally so. To condemn before trial, 
is a specimen of Border justice. In all fairness, it is requisite 
that experiments should be made of tobacco juice instead of tar, 
upon large flocks, on the highest and bleakest of our mountains, 
Should they perish, or suffer more than when smeared with tar, 
let the experiment be srill further repeated ; the failure may have 
been owing to the unskilful preparation of the tobacco liquor, or 
to some error in the mode of its application. If properly pre- 
pared and applied, I have no doubt but that Mr A. 5., on the 
faith of his experiment, will guarantee its success. Or, should 
there be loss, the owners may console themselves by reflecting, 
that it is sustained for the good of the country; and they may 
apply to their dead flocks the noble maxim of the poet, 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

The sheep-houses of Mr A. 5S. may be considered as a very ‘ 
bright and meritorious invention. In so far as I know, there is 
not one in the whole south of Scotland. No great nicety or e- 
legance being required, I conceive they might be constructed at 
less expense than what he states. ‘There is no occasion for lime, 
or wood, or slate, all expensive articles in these parts; nor is 
there any need of professional masons. The shepherds them- 
selves, even while attending their flocks, might erect them of 
stout side-wails of dry stone, which everywhere abounds, placed 
at the distance of ten or twelve feet asunder, arched over, and 
covered with sods, or mud and rushes, so as to resist any storm. 
Five or six of these, on different parts of an extensive farm, 
would contain every sheep upon it, without costing the master 
more than the labour of a few idle shepherds.. Supposing, how- 
ever, with your correspondent, an 100/. Sterling to be expended 
for the accommodation of 150 scores of sheep—this comes to the 
rate of 9d. each—mach cheaper than the cost of smearing them 
with tar; besides, that this is only an original advance, whilst 
the other is an annual expense ; and they would unquestionably 
be warmer, more social and healthier, when crammed into a snug 
house during a storm, than when dragging a load of that filthy 
substance through wreaths of sno:v, in search of food. Nor can 
the ability of our shepherds, to plan and execute such houses, 
be questioned, when it is recollected, that several of them have 
written reputable books ; and it were very strange, if a man who 
has composed poems, could not construct sheep-houses ! 

In other respects, no doubt, they are as ignorant and wilful as 
their masters. Qne of them, lately, had the assurance to main- 
tain (with the pretended Border farmer, so ably refuted by Mr 
A.5S.), that ticks.and cades are really different animals ; and when 
Tinformed him, that a /earned wrifer in the Farmer’s Magazine, 
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on the authority of Linnaeus, affirmed they were the same, he re« 
plied, with the greatest self-sufficiency, * that they were a cous 
ple of stupid fellows.—Let him come here,’ cried he, with an 
air of defiance, ‘ and bring this same Linnxus along with him, 
and I will be bound to show them the contrary ! ’ 

Let me conclude with expressing my earnest hope, that your 
profound and ingenious correspondent will continue his laudable 
exertions, till the triumph of genius and wit shall be complete 
over antiquated prejudice, which can pretend to no other found. 
ation than long experience and a detail of mere facts. Yours, &c. 

Etterick Forest, June, 1810. Lana AuBa. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Use of Lime. 


Sir 
"Tr you think the following obfervations and remarks merit a 


place in your valuable Publication, doubtlefs you will honour 
them with infertion. 


Much has been faid and wrote upon that valuable mineral, lime ; 


but practical facts, the refult of actual experiment and obferva- 
tion, fhould be made public upon this, as upon every fubje@ con- 
nected with agricultural improvement—particularly if containing 
matter having the fhadow of novelty and ufefulnefs in actual 
practice. 

The writer of this (pretending to no more than a very fupetfi- 
cial knowledge in agrieulture) has employed a confiderable pore 
tion of the Jaft four years in the improvement of a farm, the 
furface foil of which is very variable, though, in general, the fub- 
foil is of an impervious nature. A few years ago, this farm was 
of {mail value. Lime in the vicinity, at a very reafonable rate, 
has been found,—the premicr ingredient of renovation and melio- 
rations A faét fhall be ftated :—A park, of about ten acres, was 
fummer-fallowed with confiderable care. It was confidered one 
of the worft fields on the farm, the foil being rather cold and thin. 
Regardlefs of what came up, it was ploughed as deep as four good 
horfes and a large plough could penetrate. That which the ab- 
original farmers call ¢7//, was turned upin abundance. Notwith- 
ftanding the moft favourable hopes were entertained that all would 
do well, and make an excellent mixture with the light old furface, 
at the proper time, the one half of the park was limed, at the rate 
of 6o or 70 bolls per acre. It was then finifhed with the feed- 
furrow, fome time before winter. In the fpring, the other half 
was dunged contiderably better than ufual.. The whole was fown 
with 
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with oats, alfo rye-grafs and clover feeds. The crop was good, ge- 
nerally ; but the limed half was much fuperior to the dunged, 
‘The grafs was cut laft year for hay,—the limed half confiderably 
better in quantity and quality than the dunged half. And even 
during the prefent winter, until the firft florm commenced, the 
limed half had a clofe verdure and healthinefs upon its furface,— 
proving, at a glance, the incalculable importance of that invaluable 
mineral. Lime, indeed, particularly on very heavy foils intermixed 
with clay, even of that kind called ////, has a most powerful effect 
in penetrating into the very heart of the heavy impervious lumps 
(turned up when the ground is under a courfe of fallow), and divid- 
ing them, and keeping them fo divided, as to produce an incor- 
porated tilth with the finer particles of mould, in a much fhorter 
{pace than is generally imagined. Nay, if fuch parts, abounding 
with fteril till, fhall be fufficiently limed, at the rate of 120 or 
140 bolls limefhells per acre, and the ufual proportion of dung, 
it will immediately produce any kind of grain, not inferior to the 
beft either in quantity or quality, provided the feed-furrow be gi- 
ven before October, and the climate favourable. It may be pro- 
per to remark, that the field of ten acres never was before either 
limed or dunged, to the belt information the writer of this could 
procure. 

Foreft trees planted upon any foil approaching to the nature of 
the one defcribed, fhould be ridged, in breadth, 24 feet; and three 
or four times gathered with the plough above the level. 

It remains to be properly invelligated, whether moles, inftead of 
being prejudicial, be not rather ufeful in fuch foils as have been 
alluded to. The writer of this is of opinion that they are very-ufe- 
ful, particularly when ground is in lea ;—and the more numerous 
the better ;—as they not only open, but keep open the foil and fub- 
foil upon fuch lands,—by which the furface water finds number- 
lefs opportunities of receding ; for it is juilly acknowledged, by e- 
very perfon at all acquainted with the management of thefe foils, 
that the firft and beft improvement is that of laying them dry, and 
clearing them of furface-water,—particularly during winter. 

In the procedure of burning lime and making bricks in the Wet 
Indies, there is no other kind of fuel ufed than wood. Some of 
your correfpondents, perhaps, will take the trouble to ftate, mi- 
nutely, the mode of management in the one and the other, as prac- 
tifed in thefe iflands, as it is not unlikely that fome ufeful infor- 
mation may thus be diffeminated. The information wanted par- 
ticularly, is the form, the extent, and height of the lime-kilns; 
and the quantity of wood allowed to a given quantity of limeftone ; 
and the time required for perfect calcination. 

17th February, 810. O—R—s. 

TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On Selling Lime by Weight. 
Sir, 

PERMIT me to occupy a vacant corner in your Magazine, in 
condemning a practice which J find is beginning to be introduced 
by the lime-dealers in Weft Lothian, viz. that of felling their 
burnt limeftones by weight. The confequence is obvious. ‘The 
limeftones that are infufficiently burnt being by much the heavieft, 
it affords a temptation to the lime-dealers to burn them too little ; 
by which the farmer is greatly impofed on, not only in regard to 
the weight and price of the commodity, but alfo in having a bur- 
den impofed on his horfes that is abfolutely to him worth no- 
thing. 

I fpeak with fecling, having fome experience of the evil. Let 
me beg of you to advile farmers to purchafe lime from no dealers 
that fell their limefhells by weight, inftead of meafure. 

ms Novice Junior. 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

We had occafion to notice the abfurd practice of felling lime by 
weight, in the Appendix to our fourth volume; and, not having 
heard further upou the fubject till the above letter reached us, 
were inclined to think that the practice was difcontinued. From 
what is ftated by our refpeCtable correfpondent, it appears we had 
been too fanguine in our expectations, as feveral lime-dealers 
perfift in felling lime by weight, notwithfltanding the evil tend- 
ency of fuch a practice to the public intereft. Mifchievous as 
the practice muft be to the profperity of agriculture, we doubt 
it cannot be prevented or punifhed by any law in exiftence ; 
therefore, recommend the matter to the ferious confideration of 
the Board of Agriculture, In the mean time, before fome legif- 
lative ena€tment is pafled for regulating a trade of the firft im- 
portance to the agriculture of Great Britain, we earneftly entreat 
every farmer and purchafer of lime to refrain from dealing with 
people who fell the article by weight. Were a general affociation 
entered into by thofe concerned, exprefsly declaring that the fub- 
{cribers would only purchafe lime by meafure, very probably the 
practice complained of would be fpeedily relinquifhed. 

N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Disease in Cattle called the Black Spald, $e. Se. 


Ir you think the following remarks worth a corner of your Ma- 
G2zine, you are at liberty to use them. 


Having 
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Having lately, in a company of farmers, heard a very general 
lamentation, that no cure could be found out for the black spald, 
or spot, as they termed it (being what is called the quarter ill, in 
the North Country), I ventured to mention, that, in the Fifth Vo- 
lume of your Magazine, there was a cure mentioned by a Mr W. 
Craigie, Aberdeenshire, which I had tried and found successful. 
Some of them said they had heard of the cure ; others said they 
had read of it; but there was none of them who had tried it. I 
therefore earnestly begged of them to give it a fair trial; and 
added, that if the animal was able to travel when the disorder 
was first observed, there was little doubt of success. I have since 
been favoured with a card from one of the gentlemen who had put 
Mr Craigie’s cure to the test, and found it completely successful. 

The cutting of the skin, as it is termed, betwixt the sore and 
the heart, and putting garlic and pepper into the incision (that is, 
to make an incision as near the affected place as possible, but tak- 
ing care to be betwixt the rattling under the skin and the heart), 
has been practised in this neighbourhood time out of memory ;— 
this cure, however, has not always proved effectual. 

The first beast of mine seized ith the black spald, after seeing 
Mr Craigie’s cure in your publication, was a milk cow, affected, 
when I first observed her, in the back part of the leftthigh. I im- 
mediately took about a Scots pint of blood from the neck vein, 
and proceeded to rub and pour water on the affected part, still 
keeping the cow moving. [In about an hour and a half after the 
operation (being about four in the morning), the cow began to 
walk better. The rattitng under the skin, however, still continued 
to move up the hinder part of the thigh, till, at last, it came so far 
forward on the back, as to be over the ribs. Although the beast, 
by this time, was taking some food, and walking quite sound, I 
was advised to cut the skin, in order to stop the affection from 
reaching the heart ;—this was about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The animal got well; and I have never cut the skin of any one 
since. I have, however, had some that died so suddenly un- 
der the disease, that though apparently quite well at night, they 
were found dead in the morning. This being a frequent occur- 
rence, I think it would be of more service to the breeders of 
cattle, if a method of preventing the disease were found out, 
than ali the cures put together. ‘Till better be found, I shall 
here mention two methods that have been tried, and with some 
success. The first is, to take a little blood from the young 
tattle in the end of harvest. Those who have practised this 
method are of opinion, that although it does not entirely pre- 
vent the disease, yet that it is beneficial, as, since they began 
to practise it, they have not had near so many deaths as ae 
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merly. The other, as far as I know, has not been practised by any 
in this country, except Mr Christison, overseer at Cumbernauld 
House, a man of great practical skill in cattle, who, as a prevent- 
ive for three years past, has put a layer of tar across the back of his 
young stock, immediately behind the ribs. He told me, a few 
days ago, that none of those who had this layer upon them, were 
ever seized with the black spald; but that, last year, there were 
two, which he had not put tar upon, that died; while all those 
which were tarred, lived. Whether this cure may ultimately 
prove effectual or not, it offers well in the mean time. 

From Mr Craigie’s account, I think there must certainly be a 
defect either in the mills or millers of Aberdeenshire, as [ have 
always found that 14 stones 2 lib. of well filled oats, either of 
the common or blainsly kinds, would produce eight stones of good 
meal. If the mills or millers in Aberdeenshire, be all as bad as 
the one Mr Craigie sends his oats to, I would advise the farmers 
to be at the expense of either repairing the old, or building a 
new mill for themselves, if their landlords will not do them that 
justice, rather than lose two or three pecks of meal out of every 
boll of oats ; as, by doing so, they certainly would do themselves 
and the country a service. 

Some of your correspondents are requested to say what the 
practice of Scotland is concerning a farmer who rents two farms 
at the same time, and from two different proprietors. Supposing 
the farmer to reside upon A’s farm where a thrashing machine 
is erected, and to have none upon B’s farm, can he carry the crop 
from B’s farm to A’s, and there thrash it, and convert the fodder, 
by cattle or otherways, into dung, and carry the dung from A’s 
farm back to B’s ?—or is he obliged, if once he consume the fodder 
of B’s, or any other farm, upon A’s, to lay the whole upon A’s ? 
This is held out by some of my neighbours to be the practice ; 
while others hold out, that farmer, so situated, may consume the 
fodder of both farms promiscuously, if he chuses; and may carry 
a proportional part of the dung, thus made, back to B’s; unless, 
in his tack of A’s farm, he be taken bound to lay upon the lands 
all the dung that he makes, wherever the materials come from. 
An explanation in answer to the above, would be of great service 
to a number of your readers. 

I once intended to have sent you an account of the whole thrash- 
ing machines in the west district of Perthshire, having taken an ac~ 
count of them lately when I was in that part of the country ; but 
as I am afraid you will think I have written enough already, I shall 
delay any particular account, till I see if what I have written be 
acceptable to you. I shall say nothing further, than that, in the 
parishes of Dunblane and Muthil, there are upwards of sixty thrash- 
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ing mills, the first of which, mounted by Mr Stirling in 1754, is 
still working. There are about fifty in the above parishes upon 
his mode ; and the rest according to the invention of Mr Meikle. 
Tam yours, &c. 
Dunbartonshire, 20. Mar. 1810. M. F. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

The law of Scotland with regard to dung, expressly prohibits 
the removal of the article from one farm to another, . without the 
special consent of the proprietor of the farm upon which the 
dung is sityated. Numerous instances might be quoted, where 
the straw produced upon different farms, and belonging to dif- 
ferent proprietors, was thrashed, manufactured into dung, and 
afterwards divided according to the tenant’s pleasure ; but these 
only occurred where the consent of the proprietors was previous- 
ly obtained, or where a considerable degree of confidence was 
placed on the integrity and good management of the tenant thus 
allowed to deviate from the established practice. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On paying Rent in Grain according to the Fiars’ Prices. 


Sir, 

Although I have no doubt that many abler players than I, will 
step forth to strike the da’ tee’d for them by the Golfer’s eawdie, 
in your last Number, yet I shall venture to offer my opinion upon 
the subject, and trust to your candour for giving it a place in your 
next Number. 

In the first place then, I shall take the liberty to say, that you 
have totally misrepresented the proposal made by R. N. S.; ow- 
ing, no doubt, to your other avocations having prevented you 
from considering it with your usual accuracy. His proposition 
is © that the aversion of landlords to granting long leases might 
be got the better of, by the tenants paying rent in a fixed quan- 
tity of grain, computed at the fiars’ prices; such quantity being 
always understood to be a, fair rent on an average of seasons.’ 
In other words, if I understood him, that a landlord, instead of 
stipulating for a money rent for a farm, should stipulate for a cer- 
tain number of bolls of grain, taking the average price of the 
fiars for a number of years preceding. Here there is no mention 
of paying grain in kind, nor yet of paying the price of so many 
bolls of grain, at the fiars’ prices of each year. I agree with you, 
that either of these would be oppressive in the highest degree to 
the farmer ; and your arguments, as well as the quotation from 
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Salton’s works, in a great measure apply to them. No landlord 
should ask such a thing ; and no farmer in Ais senses should pro- 
mise it. But I humbly take leave to think, that your arguments 
are totally inapplicable to the case, as Ihave stated it; and which, 

I apprehend, there can be ae doubt, was what was meant by 
R. N.S. I must say, that I think, we are much obliged to him 
for bringing forward the question, ‘weliichs I look upon to be one 
of great importance, both to landlords and to tenants. He is 
unquestionably correct in stating, that the aversion of landlords to 
granting long leases, proceeds from their having witnessed the con- 
tinued depreciation of money for some time past, which has been so 
rapid, even in nineteen years, as to cause a farm supposed to be 
high let at the beginning of the lease, to be a very cheap one by 
the time the lease was half expired; and that, even, where no 
extraordinary outlay or exertion was used. No wonder, then, 
that landlords should have been shy of giving long leases for a 
money-rent, when they saw,-in a few years afters wards, that al- 
though they received the stipulated number of pounds Sterling as 
rent, yet that it would not purchase above half the quantity of 
labour, or of goods, which it did at the beginning of the lease. 

Now by R. N. S.’s proposition, I conceive that the landlord would 
continue to receive during the lease, however long, the same 
proportion of rent that was stipulated for at the beginning, without 
either distressing himself or his tenant, by the sudden rise or fall of 
the prices of grain,as you contend would be the case. Suppose, for 
instance, that I have a farm of 100 acres, the value of which 
at present is 32. per acre, or S00/.; I certainly would grudge to 
give a longer lease of it for a moneyerent, than fifteen years, be- 
cause, if money continues to sink in value as it has done for some 
time past, it is evident that before the end of the lease, I would 
not receive the value stipulated for, although I would continue to 
receive the number of pounds Sterling agreed upon as rent. A- 
gain, suppose we take the averag e fiars’ price of a boll of wheat 
for the twenty preceding years, ‘which in this county (Forfar) is 
a trifle more than thirty one shillings per boll, but which, for 
even count, we shall call thirty shillings ; if my tenant agrees to 
give me the fiars’ price of 150 bolls of wheat, calculated, each 
year, according to the average fiars of the twenty preceding years ; 
then I would have no objections to giving him a lease for double 
the period, or even more ; because I would be certain to receive, 
during the lease, the average value of what we looked upon as a 
fair rent at the beginning of it. How far this would be advan- 
tageous to both parties, | presume not to say; but it does ap- 
peat to me, that by removing a bar to granting long leases, it 
would be highly conducive to the improvemext of the country. 
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I should also think, it would put the tenant on a more comfoit. 
able and respectable footing ; and cannot perceive in it any of those 
hardships which apply to a rent in Aind ; for if the average value of 
his commodity decreases, his rent likewise decreases; and if the a- 
verage value of it increases, surely the landlord is entitled to expect 
that his rent shall keep pace with it. It is not, like tithes, a ¢ar upon 
industry ; it merely takes corn as a less variable criterion of value 
than money; and, if the tenant, by his industry, makes two 
ears of corn to grow where onl7 one grew before, he pays no 
more rent than if he sat down, like his predecessor, contented 
with the old produce. Not so with tythes.—But this would lead 
me away from my present subject, on which much still remains 
to be said; but I decline intruding too far on your valuable pages 
at present.—I shall be happy to see the question fully discussed 
by some of your intelligent correspondents. And remain, &c, 
Strathmore, 23d April, 1810. ; 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

We have seldom been charged with misrepresenting the senti- 
ments of our correspondents ; therefore, on the present occasion, 
it becomes us to take some notice of what is stated by our Strath- 
more correspondent. ' 

That gentleman takes the liberty of asserting, that we © have 
totally misrepresented the proposal made by R. N. S.,’ of paying 
rent in grain, instead of money; ‘ owing, no doubt,” a$’he kind- 
ly supposes, ‘ to other avocations having prevented us from con- 
sidering it with accuracy.’ Now, let us heave the lead a little 
way, and endeavour to ascertain the truth of this assertion. In 
other words, let us examine the letter of R. N. S., and see whe- 
ther it contains any thing sufficient to bear out what is asserted 
by the Strathmor= gentleman. 

In that letter, R. N.S., to get the better of the disinclination 
which he alleges the generality of landed proprietors have against 
granting long leases, proposes that a fixed quantity of grain should 
be paid as rent, and that the value of that grain should be com- 
puted at the fiar prices, such quantity being understood to be a fair 
rent on an average of seasons. This is the sum and substance 
of what was proposed by R. N. S.; and, without further expla- 
nation, how could any person suppose that the price of the grain 
was to be regulated by any other rule than the fiar prices of each 
season? Taking it in this light, we urged a few objections to the 
proposal. We cousidered a grain rent as eminently prejudicial to 
the farmer's interest ; because, in that way, rent ‘was always 
highest when corn crops failed ; and we pointed out afew of the 
mischievous consequences which necessarily followed a tent in 
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grain, whether the article was delivered or paid for in money. 
All these things are allowed by the Strathmore gentleman; nay, 
more, he admits that the modes of payment objected to are op- 
pressive in the highest degree. He even goes so far as to say, 
that no landlord should ask what we object to, and that no farm- 
er, in his senses, would promise it; and yet, after all, accuses 
us of mistrepresentation ! 

And how is this charge of misrepresentation supported ?—why, 
by giving a meaning of his own to the proposal of R. N.S. ;—a 
meaning not to be found in one line of that gentleman’s let- 
ter; and charging us with inattention, because we interpreted the 
text in a different way than he has done. That our arguments 
were inapplicable to the case, as Ae has stated it, there can be no 
doubt; but that they are applicable, in every respect, to the 
proposal of R. N. S., is an incontrovertible truth. When 
that gentleman proposed rent to be paid in grain, he did not 
qualify the proposal by a reference to the past fiars; nor did he 
explain his meaning to be, that, during the lease, the rent of each 
year was to be computed by an average of the fiar prices of the 
twenty preceding years, and so on to its conclusion. No such 
thing. He merely proposed a corn rent, payable according to 
the fiars; of course, the rent to be computed by the fiars of that 
yeat for which it was payable. 

The Strathmore gentleman must not be well informed concern- 
ing the method of paying corn rent in many parts of Scotland, 
otherwise he would-not have found fault with our passing re- 
marks. He seems ignorant, indeed, that rent was at one time 
almost universally paid in corn; and that this mode of payment 
was generally laid aside when improvements were introduced. 
For his information it may be mentioned, that a considerable bo- 
dy of landed proprietors have for many years shown an anxious 
desite to return to the practice of former times; and that, in nu- 
merous instances, rents are now partially paid in grain, which 
is not received in kind, but converted into money at the rate of 
the highest county fiars. Against such a mode of paying rent, 
our arguments were directed. That we were in the right, few 
people will dispute. Indeed, the gentleman, upon whose com- 
munication we are animadverting, candidly acknowledges the cor- 
rectness of what we stated; therefore, we need not pursue the 
subject any further. . 

To the plan suggested by the Strathmore gentleman, of fixing 
the rent in grain, and computing the value of that grain each 
year, according to the average of the twenty preceding ones, we 
have not the slightest objection, provided the grain condescended 
upon Shall be such as is most suitable to the soil and climate of 
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the farm for which it is to be paid. It is well known, in 
some particular seasons, one species of grain will fail much more 
than others; and, of course, that the price of that species will 
thereby be considerably augmented. Were the rent, for instance, 
to be fixed in wheat, an article which has little influence upon 
the price of other grains, it is quite plain the tenant might suf- 
fer severely in seasons such as those lately experienced. 

After all, as money is the most convenient medium betwixt 
seller and buyer, we iss it will long be the prevailing standard 
for fixing the rent of land. We are not to expect that a depre- 
tiation, such as has taken place during the past fifteen years, can 
continue in the value of money, otherwise it would, in process of 
time, sink so low as to be of no value at all. Still, as the de- 
pretiation may go on so long as war continues, we have no 
objection against paying rent in grain, according to the plan sug- 

ested by our correspondent, so as landed proprietors may not be 
Secernsa from granting leases. Ultimately, such a plan may be 
of advantage to both parties, there being an equal chance that 
the prices of corn will fall below the present rates, as that the va- 
lue of money will be further depretiated. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Establishment of a Societyin Edinburgh, similar to the Smith- 
Jield Club, recommended. 
Sir, 

Tuoucu arable land may be very well managed in several dis- 
tricts of Scotland, yet, in the breeding, rearing, and fattening 
of stock, the farmers of Scotland are confessedly behind their 
neighbours in England. Perhaps one cause why due attention 
is not paid to this important part of the farmer’s profession, 
may be the want of opportunities of seeing and comparing the 
different breeds of stock, when brought to perfection. Consider- 
able attention appears to have been lately paid to this subject; 
and Scotland probably possesses specimens of all the most cele- 
brated breeds in the island :—but where can farmers have an op- 
portunity of seeing them? Would not an institution, similar to 
the Smithfield Club, prove of great advantage to Scotland? I 
flatter myself that such a proposal requires only to be hinted at, 
to be eagerly embraced by some of our patriotic proprietors of 
land. Would not the King’s Hundred, and City of Edinburgh’s 
Plate, be much better bestowed in premiums for stock, improved 
instruments of husbandry, &c. than in supporting the languish- 
ing spirit of horse-racing and gambling? I will not take uP ard 
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valuable pages by expatiating on the many advantages which would 
accrue from the institution of such an annual competition at E- 
dinburgh, as they must be obvious to every farmer. 

It has been objected to these cattle shows, that they have tend- 
ed to introduce breeds of cattle and sheep too fat, and more like 
ork than either beef or mutton; but the being in possession of 
a breed of cattle or sheep that will arrive at this state of inordi- 
nate fatness by great attention, is no reason why they should ne- 
ver be killed until in that condition ; and such a breed as will get 
so excessively fat, will certainly become moderately so, sooner 
than another breed that can never be overfed to such a piteh with 

any degree of attention that can possibly be bestowed upon it. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
A BREEDER. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Steaming Potatoes. No. 1. 


Sir, 
In a former Number of the Farmer’s Magazine, some queries 


were made respecting the most economical means of steaming 
potatoes, for the purpose of feeding horses. These queries ap- 
pear to have drawn forth two answers in your last Number. ‘The 
plan described by Sir G. Mackenzie is simple and ingenious; and, 
with attention to some minutia, which the attempt to carry it in- 
to execution will readily suggest to any person of ordinary inge- 
Duity, it may, I have no doubt, be found a very complete appa- 
ratus. ‘The application of the principle of the syphon for filling 
the boiler, merits trial in any apparatus of this kind. I am in- 
clined to think that Sir George has as yet only planned the con- 
trivance he has described ; as, without some slight alterations, it 
certainly would not be found to answer. No means are pointed 
out of getting rid of the great quantity of water produced from 
the aelnceilen of the steam, and from the potatoes themselves, 
which, falling down into the bottom of the box, would find its 
way into the steam-pipe, and in fact condense the greater part of 
the steam before it reached the potatoes. This quantity of wa- 
ter will, when the box is calculated to contain the food of six 
horses, be found so considerable as to run almost in an uninter- 
Tupted stream from the box, through a 4th inch augerhole ; and, if 
not let off, would very soon fill it. The remedy, however, is 
simple :—it is only admitting the steam-pipe, not into the bottom 
of the box, but at the side, some inches above it, and having in 
the bottom a small plughole to let off the water, or making the 
Y2 
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pipe enter at the bottom, and rise three or four inches above it 
withinside. Some difficulty will, I suspect, also be experienced 
in making the box (if a square one) of such materials, and so u- 
nited, as not to warp and open with the steam; for which rea- 
son, a circular one, made of good oak staves, and strongly bound 
with iron hoops, will probably be found preferable. These hints 
may be of use to any one who may be tempted, by the neatness 
and ingenuity of the apparatus described by Sir George Macken. 
zie, to erect one upon his principle. 

My present object, however, is to describe, somewhat more mi- 
nutely than your correspondent Mazimus has done, the apparatus 
alluded to, but very imperfectly described by him. Ik is true, 
that § the boiler is of cast-metal, the pipe of lead, and the stop- 
cocks of brass-;’ but it is desirable to know something more than 
this ; and I will endeavour to furnish the deficient islantiion, 

My steaming apparatus, which I have used for some years, is 
thus constructed. A cast-metal boiler, similar in size to that or- 
dinarily employed in wash-houses, diameter two feet two inches, 
and depth twenty inches, is built up in the corner of a shed, in 
the same manner as if merely intended for boiling. This boiler 
is cast with a small ledge or ring in the inside, within half an 
inch of the top, on which ledge rests the lid of the boiler, like- 
wise of cast-metal, having in the centre an orifice two inches dia- 
meter, through which it is supplied with water by means of a 
funnel, without raising the lid; and another nearer the side, fur- 
nished with a small neck cast upon it, rising two inches above the 
external surface of the cover. A strong two-inch leaden pipe is 
then widened a little at the end; and the small neck upon the co- 
ver of the boiler being admitted into it, an iron ring is driven 
hard down over, the pipe and neck thus forming a most effectual 
and steam-tight junction. The pipe is then conducted by a gen- 
tle bend, clear of the boiler and furnace, and led along the wall, 
upon a table, on which are to be placed the tubs for the potatoes. 
The pipe is furnished with stop-cocks, placed at the distance of 
seventeen inches from each other. These are fixed firmly down 
to the table by.a strong iron staple behind the head of the cock, 
which prevents the pipe being displaced by putting on or remov- 
ing the tubs. Without this precaution, the pipe is liable to be 
bruised against the wall. The length of pipe, the number of 
cocks and of tubs, and the length of the table, will be regulated 
by the quantity of food daily required. (An apparatus of ‘six 
tubs will be found a size generally useful ; and of such a one an 
estimate is added.) The tubs must be made strong, and of good 
oak staves, iron-bound, otherwise they will not stand the steam. 
Mine are fifteen inches diameter at top, and twelve inches in 
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depth to the false bottom. The false bottom, perforated with 
holes, fits in two inches above the real bottom of the tub; and, 
between these, the mouth of the stop-cock is admitted through a 
hole, into which it fits in the side of the tub. A chamber is thus 
left for the steam to spread in, and ascend more equally through 
the potatoes; and, into this chamber also, the water from the 
potatoes, and that produced from the condensation of the steam, 
drops down, and is conveyed off by means of a small plug-hole 
in front, to be occasionally opened for this purpose. 
The expense of this apparatus was as under. 


Boiler, and cast-metal cover for ditto, 3 cwt. 14 lib. 
at 18s. 8d. - - - L. 

Fitting the cover tight - 

Furnace-grate and door - - 

Eleven feet strong two-inch steampipe, 2s. 8d. 

Six open-headed stop-cocks, 10s. : 

One nosed 'stop-cock for the boiler - ° 

Six inches three-inch lead pipe for the boiler 

Workmanship of the above - - 

Fourteen lib. solder used in the above - - 

Six strong oak tubs, with covers and false bottoms, 
ut 10s. Gd. - - - 


L. 15 0 

The expense of the furnace-grate and door where coal is used, 
will be less than half what is stated above, which is of a size a- 
dapted for large billets of wood. 

Method of using.—The boiler being two thirds filled with wa- 
ter, the funnel is removed, and the hole stopped with a stron 
plug. <A little moist clay must be kept at hand, which, being 
applied with a small trowel to the junction between the cover and 
the lip of the boiler, keeps it sufficiently steam-tight. While the 
water is heating, the attendant is occupied in washing the pota- 
toes, filling the tubs, end placing them readyon the table. A- 
bout one inch deep of chaff is put above the potatoes, and the 
cover of the tub laid on above it,—a method which more perfect- 
ly retains the steam than the tightest lid that can be devised, One 
of the stop-cocks being left open to ascertain when the steam be- 
gins to ascend, as soon as it appears the tubs are pushed on to the 
cocks, and the steam is admitted into each. Artention must be 
paid to drawing frequently the small plugs in front, to let off the 
water from the tubs. In 2bout twenty-five minutes, six tubs, 
containing each thirty-two lib. avoirdupois of potatoes, will be 
perfectly prepared. ‘Ihe potatoes, when dressed, are emptied in- 
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to a large trough, there to.be mixed with chaff and étraw, or 
whatever is used along with them. The boiling tubs may be fill. 
ed again as soon as empty, and the process carried on. 

The allowance to each horse being thirty-two lib. per day, or 
one tubful, a single attendant will, with an apparatus of six tubs, 
prepare the food of six horses in about one hour and a half. Not 
more than two hours will be requisite for double the number, and 
three hours attendance will steam the food of twenty-four horses: 
so that, with such an apparatus as I have described, one woman 
may, as her day’s work, easily dress the food for a greater num- 
ber of horses than the most extensive farmer in the country re- 

uires. 
’ I have purposely made this statement so minute, as I think it 
will enable any one to erect an apparatus of this kind, without 
falling into those mistakes which a less specific description origi- 
nally led me into. The slight sketch which accompanies this, 
will, I trust, assist in communicating a knowledge of even the 
minutest particulars. 

With respect to the economy and advantage of preparing the 
food of cattle, so much has already been written, that I will not 
occupy your time by entering into the discussion. I refer such 
of your readers as require information on this important topic, to 
the publication of J. C. Curwen, Esq. entitled, ‘ Hints on the 
Economy of feeding Live-Stock.’ My own experience does not 
perhaps verify to the full extent, the calculations of this respect- 
able, though somewhat sanguine agriculturist ; but it certainly has 
satisfied me, that, in situations where potatoes cannot with advan- 
tage be raised for sale, this crop may be most economically ap- 
plied in feeding the working-stock on the farm; which, so fed, 
may be kept in the best possible condition, under the most un- 
remitting work. My allowance to each horse is 32 lib. pota- 
toes, two feeds of oats, and as much straw, partly chopped and 
partly whole, as they chuse. What the expense of raising a 
stone of potatoes may be in any situation, I have never attempted 
to ascertain ; but, when my consumption"exceeds the produce, I 
find no difficulty in buying at 2id. per stone of 16 lib. Should 
any of your readers desire further information on this subject, I 
shall be very ready to furnish it. 


Iam, &a &c. 
12th April, 1810, “1, Berk 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Steaming Potatoes. Witha Figure. No. Il. 
Sir, 

As the expense of an apparatus for steaming potatoes has, in 
my opinion, been the principal reason of that practice not being 
in such general use as it would otherwise be, I beg leave to sub- 
join a sketch and description of an apparatus which I have known, 
and which has been in use for two seasons, and answers very 
well. From the description, any person may, with little trouble, 
calculate what it will cost him to put up one that will answer his 
purpose ; and therefore, I have not given the price of the differ- 
ent parts of the apparatus, as the largest expense is the work- 
manship, which differs in different places. 

¥ xX xX x abcdef, the tub, 
@ F which is made of inch oak 
plank, hooped with iron 
rings, anda little smaller 
at top than bottom, to al- 
low the rings to be put on 

firmly. 

a f, the lid, which is 
fixed on with small iron 
screws. 

be, the bottom, made 
of spars sufficiently close 
to prevent the potatoes 
from falling through, but 

which allows the steam to go up; and placed about two and a 
half or three inches above the bottom of the tub. 

cd, asmall groove cut in the stone (or wooden) cover of the 
building of the boiler, for the tub to stand in, about one-fourth 
of an inch deep. 

ghik, the building which contains the boiler; and when one 
is to be put up for the purpose, it should be’ sunk into the ground 
(for the convenience of emptying the tub into the trough), at 
least on one side. 

L, The boiler, of any useful size. 

mn, the depth to which the boiler ought to be sunk into the 
oe should be either nearly to the top, or within a few inches 
oF it. 

****, the hand-screws, which keep on the lid, and without 
which it would twist with the steam. 

N. B. There ought to be a large wooden trough, into which 
the potatoes are emptied when they are ready, and from which 

Y 4 they 
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they are divided into the portions allotted for each horse. The 
only attention required during the operation, after the potatoes 
are washed, and the lid screwed on, is to attend to the fire, and 
to be sure that there is enough of water in the boiler. Some- 
where from seven to fourteen inches of water in the boiler will 
do for about a boll of potatoes. A trough with a syphon, as re- 
commended by Sir George MacKenzie, would prevent the danger 
of the boiler becoming dry. A little attention will answer the 
same purpose. Iam, &c. Cones 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINB. 


On Covering Fruit Trees with Woollen Nets, §c. 
Sir, 

Havinc been the cause of some people trying the effect of 
woollen nets to guard fruit trees from the effects of frosty spring 
seasons, it is a duty I owe them and the public to state the 
result of my own experience, though I hope some of your read- 
ers will be able to make a more favourable report. ‘This spring, 
1810, I applied woollen nets to several peach, nectarine and 
apricot trees, covering one half of each tree, and leaving the 
other half bare. The apricot and the peach trees have hardly 
any fruit set. The little they have, is to be found equally on the 
covered and uncovered part of the trees. Last year, those trees 
bore a very fine crop, without any covering whatsoever. We 
may therefore infer, the nets did them no service. Qn the other 
hand, the nectarine tree, which blossomed nearly at the same 
time with the peach and apricot trees, is loaded with fruit, but 
the uncovered part equally with the covered. I fear, therefore, 
much of the merit of the prolificness of the nectarine tree, can- 
not justly be ascribed to the woollen net, with which it was par- 
tially covered. One cause of the failure of the nets, may be ow- 
ing to my having been dissuaded by the person who recommend- 
ed their use to me, from cutting one of the’threads of each mesh 
through the middle, as recommended iri my letter to you, and 
published in one of your Numbers, The same person advised 
me also to frame the nets, and not to suffer them to touch the 
blossoms. ‘This advice I also took. ‘The cheapness and simpli- 
city of this method of protecting our wall-fruit trees, should pre- 
vent us from despairing of its efficacy. I hope, therefore, my 
example will be followed of not despairing, and of giving the 
nets a fuller trial, before they are pronounced useless. 

Let me now, Sir, mention another important subject to my 
krother farmers. Mr Naesmith, in his Agricultural Report of 

Clydesdale, 
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Clydesdale, says, in that county they have a far better crop of 
clover and hay seeds, after a second successive year of corn crops, 
than when the grass-seeds are sown after the first crop. ‘This as- 
sertion bears so hard upon our doctrine of rotation crops, that J 
should hardly have thought it worthy of attention, if it did not 
coincide so exactly with my own experience. I have a very in- 
telligent neighbour, born and bred a farmer, whose invariable 
practice is to sow barley after wheat. His barley crop is always 
a bad one—extremely thin. When I reproach him with it, his 
answer is, § Suspend your censure till you see my clover of next 
year. I like my barley crop to be thin ; tt lets the grass come the 
better up.’ For several years, | have persevered in sowing out 
with grass after the first crop, whether of wheat or barley. But I 
must own, his crop of grass is to the full twice as heavy as mine. 
Something may be owing to his superior skill and attention. He 
holds his own plough ; I hire a ploughman. Perhaps some bet- 
ter farmer may favour your readers with his observations on this 
subject. Lam, yours, &c. 
Domesticvus. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Address to the Board of Agriculture, on the Progress made by that 
Institution in promoting the Improvement of the Country, on 
Tuesday the 12th of June, 1810, by SiR Jomn SINCLAIR, 
Barvt., the President. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ar no period since its first establishment, has the Board of 
Agriculture been more successful in carrying on the important 
objects for which it was constituted, than since I last had the ho- 
nour of addressing you. * It is diificuit, indeed, to comprehend 
within a moderate compass, the variety of important particulars 
which have come under its consideration. I shall endeavour 
briefly to state, under distinct heads, these which principally me- 
tit your attention. 

I. Implements.—A number of implements, and communica- 
tions regarding them, have been transmitted to the Doard, among 
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* The preceding Address was delivered on the 7th of June, 1808. 

{t was thought unnecessary to deliver another Address in the year 

1809, as Mr Young, the Secretary, had given, in the course of that 

year, a very able Lecture, which was printed at the desire of the 

Board, * On the Advantages that had resulted from the Establish. 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. ’ 
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which the following are the most important. 1. A. machine for 
weighing cattle, and other stock, by means of which their pro- 
gress in fatting, and the value of the different sorts of food con- 
sumed by them, may be ascertained. This useful implement is 
invented by that ingenious mechanic, Mr Shepherd of Woburn, 
and is to be purchased at the moderate price of twenty guineas. 
2. A thrashing mill, invented by Mr Andrews, a model of which 
has been presented to the Persian Ambassador, to be exhibited in 
his native country. 3. Some cart-wheels on a superior construc- 
tion, suggested by Mr Stracey, of Parliament-street, who has di- 
rected his attention, with much success, to the improvement of 
wheel-carriages. 4. An improved turnip drill, by Mr Paterson, 
near Dunfermline in Scotland, which, by an ingenious contriv- 
ance, waters, at the same time that it sows, the seed. 5. Com- 
munications have been received from Wales, regarding an im- 
proved hay-rake, which, it is said, will greatly facilitate that ope- 
ration in husbandry, so hazardous in wet seasons. 6. Mr Man- 
Jey’s Expedition Plough, which was tried in the presence of a 
Committee of the Board, deserves also to be noticed, though its 
merits have not yet been fully ascertained. 7. Mr Amos of Lin- 
colnshire has sent in a paper, on the proper construction of ploughs, 
and other implements of husbandry, which has justly merited a 
place in our volume of Communications. 

II. Live Stock.—1. The communications regarding live stock 
have been of considerable importance. Among these, a paper, 
drawn up by the President of the Royal Society, deserves to be 
particularly noticed. It gives an account of the Merino sheep 
lately presented to his Majesty by the Government of Spain; 
together with some particulars respecting the sheep formerly im- 
ported from that country, in the year 1791. This interesting 
work has been very generally circulated, and is inserted in the 
sixth volume of our Communications.* 2. On the suggestion 
of Mr Young of Harley-street, supported by the recommenda- 
tion of Mr Hastings, application has been made to the Directors 
of the East India Company, for bringing over to this country spe- 
cimens of the Cashmerian breed of sheep, from the wool of 
which, it is said, the finest shawls are made; and which seems 
to bea breed, the fleeces of which are brought to as great per- 

fection 


* It is one advantage which would result from increasing the Me- 
rino breed, that, owing to the superior value of their fleeces, they 
might be kept with advantage until they get to a proper age. The 
mutton they produced, in that case, would be fitter for delicate sto- 
machs, than sheep brought to early maturity, and rapidly fattened. 
To bring sheep to perfection, the féllowing properties ought to be 
united, 1, Form; 2. Fleece; 3. Fat; 4. Flesh; and 5. Flavour. 
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fection for combing wool, as the Merino is for the clothing. 
3, Some experiments have been made, at the desire of the Board, 
by Mr Waters of Russel-square, and by the Rev. Dr Cartwright, 
to ascertain the advantage of feeding both cattle and sheep with 
sugar and molasses. And, 4. A number of interesting experi- 
ments have been made, by that spirited agriculturist Mr Curwen, 
for ascertaining the feeding properties of various breeds, which 
are likely to produce such important results, that the Board una- 
nimously voted a premium of sixty guineas for so important a 
communication. 

Ill. Foreign Articles.—It is difficult, in time of war, to pro- 
cure any new articles from foreign countries ; but the Board has 
not been inattentive to that important object. 1. From the As- 
turias, the seed of a distinct species of wheat called Escanda 
(which is said to be peculiarly calculated for a moist climate), 
has been procured. How far its cultivation ought to be extended 
in this country, especially in the western districts, will be the 
subject of future consideration. 2. By the flattering attention of 
his Sicilian Majesty, various sorts of wheat were transmitted from 
Sicily, together with specimens of the flour manufactured from 
each sort, and the millstones employed for that purpose. And, 
3. The Count Francois de Neufchateau, President of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Paris, with a liberality becoming an enlight- 
ened and scientific age, transmitted to the Board specimens of 
al the varieties of spring wheat cultivated in France, to the a- 
mount of above thirty in number. These specimens have been 
divided, and sent to several of the most distinguished agricultur- 
ists'in the country ; as the Duke of Bedford, Mr Coke, Mr Cur- 
wen, &c. who will be able to report to the Board, whether the 
cultivation of any of these sorts ought to be encouraged. 4. 
Here also it may be observed, that a respectable member of the 
Board, whose loss we have to lament, Philip Dehany Esq. had 
for several years cultivated maize at Hayes, near Bromley, seve- 
ral specimens of which he produced to the Board; from which 
it evidently appeared, that maize might be grown in this country 
with advantage. 

IV. Domestic Productions.—1. Any improvements in the art 
of growing, and also of preserving turnips when grown, are of 
the utmost importance. For producing so valuable a crop, a plan 
has been adopted by Mr Blomefield of Northgate-Hall in Norfolk, 
which has never once failed in the course of seventeen yeats, 
though he annually grows turnips to the extent of 170 acres. 
His plan is, to sow at the rate of four pints of seed per acre, 
on light lands, and eight pints on the stronger. The addi- 
tional expense is surely immaterial, if it secures so valuable a 

crop, 
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crop.* 2. Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, a respectable member 
of the Board, has ascertained, that Swedish turnips can best be 
preserved in water, an inch above the root; and that they thus 
will long retain, in full perfection, their nutritive qualities. 3, 
A paper by Mr Burrows of Weasenham, in Norfolk, places the 
cultivation of carrots in so clear and striking a point of view, that 
the growth of that important article cannot fail to be greatly ex- 
tended, as soon as the knowledge which that paper contains is 
properly disseminated. And, 4. The exertions which have been 
made by the Board, to extend the culture of the real spring or 
summer wheat, have been so successful, that it will probably form 
an era in the agricultural history of the country. ‘Lhe increased 
culture of that grain, whether for the purpose of filling up any 
deficiency, or vacant spaces, in the winter sown wheat, or to be 
cultivated as spring corn instead of barley, is the most effectual 
means, next to a more extended cultivation of potatoes, that has 
hitherto been devised, to prevent the risk of future scarcities, 
which, in fact, if due encouragement were given to agriculture, 
are no longer to be apprehended. 

V. Grasses.—i. The discovery of a grass that would answer 
the purposes of ryegrass, without being liable to the same objec- 
tions, more especially in regard to exhausting the ground, &c. 
has long been anxiously wished for ; and the object is likely to be 
obtained by the cultivation of cocksfoot, which grows naturally on 
all our best pastures, and the seed of which can every where be 
gathered, more especially in woods and plantations. From an 
experiment made by Mr Money Hill, the culture of this grass is 
likely to prove an advantageous mode of improving commons. + 

2. 


* Of course, the land is in good tilth and heart, by oil-cake and 
muck ; and the land is fresh and moist, so that the plants come up 
together, otherwise the fly would take them as they come up. 

+ Mr Money Hill pared and burnt one acre of the worst part of 
a pasture field, of nearly 15 acres, about the year 1806, spread the 
ashes on the surface, and, without ploughing, sowed, on the 30th of 
April, upon the ashes, two bushels of cocksfoot, and thirty pounds of 
Dutch clover. He kept, by hurdles, all stock from it until the 20th 
August following ; he then took away the hurdles, and allowed it 
to be fed with sheep, until the Ist of November following. No bul- 
lock or horse fed upon it for one year. It was then, and. has ever 
since been pastured like the rest of the field, by cattle and sheep; 
and from its present appearance (28th April, 1810), in regard both 
of quality and abundance, would evidently maintain double the 
stock of any part of the field. Any common may thus be improved 
et a small expense ; but draining is.necessary. Four pounds of poe 

pratensi:, 
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2. Some experiments are also to be tried this season, for ascer- 
taining the value of the Fiorin grass in this country, of which we 
have heard, for some time past, such favourable accounts from 
Ireland. 

VI. Premiums.—Besides the articles above enumerated, for 
several of which premiums have been given, there are other 
sources of improvement for which rewards have been granted by 
the Board of Agriculture. 1. Sir Charles Meyrick Burrell has 
received the gold medal, for a very important experiment in soil- 
ing cattle ; a practice which cannot be too much recommended. 
2. William Robertson Esq. of Ladykirk in Berwickshire, has re- 
ceived the same mark of attention from the Board, for his having 
very successfully drained a considerable tract of land. 3. An 
embankment of Mr Sherriff of Kinmylees, near liuverness, was 
rewarded with a piece of plate. 4. Mr Brodie of Garvald, near 
Haddington, had also a piece of plate voted to him, for an able 
paper on weeding, the result of much attention to that subject. 
And, 5. Charles Duncombe Esq. of Duncombe Park in York- 
shire, has received the gold medal, for an extensive improvement 
of waste lands ; a very satisfactory account of which was trans- 
mitted by him to the Board. 

VII. Miscellaneous Articles.—The attention of the Board has 
also been directed to various particulars of a miscellaneous nature. 
1, Its patronage has been given to a mineralogical survey of 
Shropshire, proposed to be drawn up by Arthur Aiken Esq. ; an 
undertaking for accomplishing which he is considered to be pecu- 
liarly well qualified, and which is the first attempt of the sort on 
a regular and extensive plan. 2. In the course of this session, the 
Board have had the satisfaction of hearing two lectures from its 
Secretary, on Manures, and on the Improvement of Waste Lands ; 
both of which were distinguished by that information and ability 
which mark his literary labours. It was thought necessary, there- 
fore, that such useful papers should be printed for the informa- 
tion of the public. And, $. It is with much satisfaction I add, 
that Mr Davy, whose merit and genius are too well known to re- 
quire any eulogium in this place, has undertaken, in the course 
of this year, to publish those Lectures on agricultural topics, 
which have so frequently rivetted the attention of the members 
of the Board, and which will throw a new light on the science 
of agriculture. 

VII. Transferring useful Practices from one District . ano- 

her.— 


pratensis, and four pounds of poa trivialis, would be a good addition 
to the cocksfoot and the Dutch clover. Rolling is useful; and it 
should be pastured with sheep and young cattle, to give firmness 
arainst frost. 
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ther.—It is well known to have ever beena favourite object of 
the Board, to transfer the valuable knowledge, and the useful 
practices of one part of the kingdom to another, by which both 
may be mutually benefited. Water meadows, for instance, have 
been long known in the western districts, but were erroneously 
considered inapplicable to the eastern. By the encouragement 
given by the Board of Agriculture, that mistaken idea has been 
completely overturned ; and the Board has directed me to present 
two Norfolk farmers on the estate of Mr Coke (Mr Beck of West 
Lexham, and Mr Purdy of Castleacre), with premiums, for their 
successful exertions in forming water meadows on their respec- 
tive farms. Irrigation is perhaps the greatest improvement that 
can be intreduced into the Eastern counties. In Norfolk alone, 
there are above fifty thousand acres, capable of being converted 
into water meadow, which, in that state of improvement, would 
be invaluable in a district where so many sheep are bred. But 
great as that object is, it is of much inferior importance, com- 
pared to the advantage that would be derived from transferring 
an improved arable system from the Eastern to the Western coun- 
ties. I hope, by the aid of that public-spirited and useful insti. 
tution, the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, that 
so great an object may be speedily accomplished. It is peculiarly 
necessary in those districts, to improve the mode of cultivating 
clover layers, when appropriated to the growth of wheat. At 
present, a failure too often takes place ; but, by adopting the im- 
proved system of Norfolk, in conducting that operation, every 
risk of disappointment may be prevented. * 

° IX. 


* The following is an abstract of the Norfolk mode of cultivating 
clover layers. 1. Stock the clover layer very hard with sheep and 
young cattle, so as not to leave on it, when it is ploughed up, the 
least vestige of herbage, or a single blade of grass ; for if any herb- 
age remains, it makes the ground puffy, and furnishes food for grubs 
and other vermin. 2. Plough up the layer in the end of August or 
beginning of September, from but to five inches deep, as Fhe soil 
will admit of it. The earlier this operation can be performed the 
better. 3. AS soon as the land is ploughed, compress it with a hea- 
vy roller; and, in about ten days, or as soon after as any rain has 
fallen, harrow and cross-harrow it, so as to secure a complete pul- 
vefization. 4. By thus ploughing early, a stale furrow for sowing 
is secured, which is essential for procuring an abundant crop, under 
the drill, or broad-cast husbandry. 5. The land must be sown as 
early as possible, and always between the Ist and 20th of October. 
6. On clover layers, drilling at nine inches distance’is preferable to 


broad-cast, or even dibbling, which is not necessary with a stale fur- 
TOW) 
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IX. Highway Act.—In obedience to the directions of, the 
Board of Agriculture, every exertion has been made to improve 


the 


row, though it may be adviseable with a fresh one. Where the 
ground is much exposed, three bushels of seed ought to be given (+); 
but, in sheltered spots, from eight to ten pecks (four pecks to the 
bushel) is sufficient. No muck or oil-cake necessary. 7. The seed 
should be harrowed in witha very light harrow. 8. When the wheat 
is up, a heavy roller should be used in the months of October or No- 
vember ; for, though some contend that the wind has more power 
to injure the blade, when the land is smooth, yet it is certain that 
the rolling has the effect of preserving the root from injury, and of 
destroying the grub. 9. The heavy roller should also be used in 
dry weather, in the end of February or beginning of March; and 
the drill-harrow in March. 10. The crop should be hand-hoed in 
March, the expense fron? 2s. to 2s. 6d. per acre ; and, if it is neces- 
sary, it should be hand-hoed a second time. Some, indeed, also use 
the drill-harrow, after the first hoeing ; but this is not always the 
case. 

Had this procéss been adopted all over the kingdom in the course 
of last autumn, thousands of acres, which have been unfortunately 
ploughed up, from the destruction of the plant of wheat, or where 
the crop, though left standing, is likely to be deficient, would have 
this year produced an abundant harvest; and it is in the power of 
those farmers, who will adopt this plan, never again to suffer any 
damage from such failure, at least to the same extent. In regard to 
frost, it only throws out the plant when the land is puffy, which is 
easily prevented by compressing the soil. To prevent the effects of 
frost also, the wheat should be sown before the 20th of October, and 
at a proper depth, not exceeding two inches ; in which case, no dan- 
ger from frost is to be apprehended. This is strongly in favour of 
drilling on a stale furrow thoroughly pulverized ; for the depth can 
then be regulated with great exactness. When the seed is sown, 
deeper than two inches, the plant is weakened by its efforts to rise 
from a greater depth; and the frost has thus a more powerful effect 
upon it. Often, indeed, the first effort fails; but the wheat makes 
a second effort, which, if the season is favourable, answers. Farm- 
ers should be extremely cautious, therefore, not to plough up too 
hastily. The first shoot may be destroyed by the frost; the plant, 
however, is not killed, but will make a second appearance in the 
course of the spring. It then rises again out of the ground from the 
coronal roots which have been formed, and will produce a good 


crop ; 


(+) Mr Blomefield of Northgate-Hall often gives four bushels, 
being convinced that a thick plant is essential ; it can easily be thin- 
ned if necessary. 2 
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the laws regarding the highways and turnpike roads of the king- 
dom. A bill for that purpose, containing a number of most use- 
ful regulations, passed the House of Commons; and, there is 
every reason to hope, will receive the sanction of the Legislature 
early in the course of the ensuing session. * Some doubts having 
still been entertained regarding the propriety of enforcing the use 
of cylindrical wheels, in preference to the conical,—to remove e- 
very objection to so necessary a system, a respectable corporation 
(the Trustees of the Commercial Road in the Parish of Stepney) 
have agreed to try the necessary experiments, on a great scale, 
under the superintendance of that able mechanic Mr Cumming, 
by means of which, there is every reason to hope that so import- 
ant a question will be set at rest. 

X: Volume of Communications.— Another volume of commu- 
nications to the Board (the 6th) has recently been printed, con- 
taining a number of articles of great merit, among which, I beg 
leave more particularly to allude to the following. 1. A paper 
by the Bishop of Llandaff, on planting and waste lands, drawn 
ap with the usual ability of that distinguished character. 2. Mr 
Durno’s account of the culture of hemp and flax in Russia, &c. 
3. Papers on embankments, by Lord Boringdon, Mr Howard of 
Corby Castle, Mr Maddocks of Caernarvonshire, and Admiral 
Bentinck. 4. A communication from Warren Hastings, Esq. on 
naked barley. 5. Colonel Mitford’s observations on Grecian bar. 
ley. 6. The sketch of a wier on the beach near Swansea, for 
the purpose of catching fish, communicated by Mr Loveden, 
7. Dr Fothergill’s observations on the fertilizing effects of gyp- 
sum. 8. Various experiments with spring wheat and other arti- 
cles of -considerable importance to agriculture; and, without 
dwelling on a number of other communications, which would do 
credit to any publication, it may be proper to observe, that this 
volume contains an account of the system pursued by Mr Gregg 
of Hertfordshire on his farm of Coles, which is evidently supe- 

riot 


crop ; which, however, will not be ripe so soon, by a fortnight o1 
three weeks, as a crop that had not been checked by the frost. The 

ub or wire-worm also may destroy the seminal fibres ; but, if the 
coronal roots are formed, these vermin may check the growth, but 
they will not destroy the plant. 


. * In carrying thisbdill through the Commons, the President deriv- 
ed much assistance, not only from several members of the Board, as 
Mr Pole Carew, Mr Davies Giddy, Mr Spencer Stanhope, &c. but 
also from several public spirited members of Parliament, unconnect- 
ed: with this Institution ; in particular, Mr Whitbread, Mr Nicolson 
Culvert;. Mr Geerge Vansittart, ‘&c. Bee. 
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rior to the husbandry of his neighbours, and will probably fur- 
nish useful hints to other districts in the kingdom. 

XI. County Reports.—I have at last the pleasure of congra- 
tulating the Board, on the prospect of soon bringing to a success- 
ful termination an undertaking by far the most laborious and im- 
portant ever attempted by any institution, namely, the Reports 
drawn up, according to one uniform model, of the agricultural 
state of the different counties of Great Britain. It was impossi- 
ble to expect, that every one of these Reports could be equally 
valuable, or that some objections might not be discovered, beth 
to the plan and to the execution. But the matter to be wonder- 
ed at is, that, with funds so inadequate to the completion of such 
a number of reports, and the difficulty of finding persons com- 
petent to the task of executing them, they should ever have been 
finished. Should Parliament ever be inclined to have the king- 
dom surveyed another time, what a foundation is laid, in these Res 
ports, for such an undertaking! Had any one of them been print- 
ed a century or two ago, it would have been considered a most 
important agricultural production, and searched for with avidity. 
As it is, taken in a collective point of view (each of them consi- 
dered as merely the separate chapter of a great work), they are of 
inestimable value. * 

XII. General Reports.—I have now to state an event, which 
has given me more pleasure than any circumstance that has hap- 
pened since the first establishment of the Board of Agriculture. 
I allude to a grant obtained from Parliament this year, to the a- 
mount of 2500/., for drawing up a General Report of the Agri- 
culture of Scotland. It is impossible, in this place, to enter in- 
to the particulars of the plan, or to detail the manner in which.it 
is proposed to be executed. It may be sufficient to observe, that. 
the great object of all the inquiries carried on by the Board, was, 
first to collect, and then to condense and systematize,. all the 
knowledge that could be obtained regarding the existing agricul- 
tural state of England and of Scotland respectively, and the means 

VOL. XI. NO. 43. Z by 


* The late Dr James Anderson observes, that, ‘ in the course of 
* little more than one year, the Board of Agriculture had printed a 
* body of authentic facts, respecting the agricultural and internal e. 
‘ conomy of this country, greater than was ever obtaifed in any o« 
‘ ther nation since the beginning of time.’ And Dr Coventry, Pro- 
fessor of Agticulture in the University of Edinburgh, declares, « that 
« in the corrected reports, and publications therewith connected, there 
« is detailed more useful and distinct information on various branches 


« of agriculture, and on rural concerns in general, than was in print 
¢ before these were drawn up.’ 
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by which each might be improved. For that purpose, a general 
Report, first of the agricultural state of Scotland (which, being 
the smaller kingdom, can be the more easily drawn up), and, next, 
a general report of England,’ is essential. Until that part of the 
original plan is completed, all the advantage which might reason- 
ably be expected from such an establishment, cannot possibly be 
looked for. When that plan is accomplished, it will soon be 
found, in the words of the celebrated Bacon, that ‘ knowledge is 
power ;” and that, when a proper system of improvement has 
been once ascertained, the difficulties attending its being carried 
into execution can be speedily and easily surmounted. 

Conclusion.—I shall conclude with observing, that the increase 
of national prosperity must, in a great measure, depend on the 
progress made in the science of agriculture, and of all the other 
useful arts; and where, by public attention, that knowledge is 
in a double ratio spread, a country must become infinitely more 
prosperous. Much for that purpose has been already effected by 
the efforts of the Board of Agriculture, in the great department 
over which it presides; and already, from the spirit excited by 
that Institution, there is hardly a corner of the kingdom that is 
not, at this time, in a progressive state of improvement. Much, 
however, still remains to be accomplished ; but, if the measures 
above alluded to, for drawing up general reports of England and 
of Scotland respectively, were once completed,—if the principles 
of every branch connected with husbandry were once thoroughly 
explained and digested,—if, by judicious laws, all the most ma- 
-terial obstacles to the improvement of the country were remov- 
ed,—and indeed if, in particular cases,’even encouragement were 
given to promote great and useful exertions,—the prosperity of the 
British empire would increase with a rapidity beyond all former 
ee and even our present heavy burthens would scarcely 
be felt. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letters from a Young Farmer to Mr Jamieson.—Class III. 


August 5.—1 am favoured, my dear Sir, with your obliging 
letter of 2d instant, which adds to the numerous obligations al- 
ready conferred upon me. You hint the propriety of seeking af- 
ter a regular housekeeper, now when I am fairly settled in the 
farm; and forcibly urge the manifest advantages of the matrimo- 
nial state to every man possessed of a house, and capable of sup- 
porting a wife and family in a suitable manner. ‘Vhough I - 
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not the slightest cause of dissatisfaction with my sister, Who en- 
ters into all my views with spirit and alacrity, yet it must be con- 
fessed, that I have some thoughts of giving her an opportunity of 
returning to my father and mother. As you justly observe, no 
woman whatsoever can manage a man’s household affairs with the 
like frugality as she with whom he is legally connected for life. 
When called from home, he can with confidence reflect that his 
house is under the management of one who is equally interested 
with himself in its prosperity; and he may be satisfied, that 
Ahough all the rest of mankind forget him, there is still one indi- 
vidual who thinks of him with pleasure, and looks for his return 
with heartfelt anxiety. You also remark, that many unmarried 
farmers have been plundered by those to whom their househould 
affairs were entrusted ; and quote several instances, some of which 
are not unknown to me, of persons so circumstanced being thereby 
brought to the gates of ruin. Your advices have therefore made 
a deep impression, and probably may occasion a disclosure of my 
sentiments at an earlier period than once intended. I refrain from 
saying more at this time on such an important subject, fondly 
hoping, when my sentiments are disclosed, that they will not be 
disagreeable to you. 

I mentioned, in my last, that the fallow field of thin clay soil” 
was dungéd and seed-furrowed for wheat; and can now acquaint 
you, thar the whole fallows have received dung, and that we are 
busily engaged in ploughing it down, an operation undoubtedly 
of great importance. The dung, as measured-in June last, when 
the arbiters settled matters betwixt my predecessor and me, was 
reported to consist of 960 cubic yards, which, according to the 
common understanding, ought to have loaded 640 double carts: 
I found, however, that it was taken out by 548 carts, which was 
nearly at the rate of one cubic yard and three quarters per carti 
As fifty cart-loads of decent dung were made by soiling through 
the summer, the quantity applied to the turnip and fallow Jand 
appears to be nearly twelve carts per acre on an average... The 
greatest part of the dung, however, was so well rotted, that'my 
father assures me the land is sufficiently manured. He seems 
hostile to an overdoze; alleging, that'such is as detrimental to the 
soil as a surfeit of food is to the humah body. I took particular 
care to have it well spread, having learned, when under your 
inspection, the great benefit arising from separating the parts in 
the most minute manner. 

As the dwellinghouse needed some repairs, I have lately gutted 
a part of it, and made a new room, twenty feet by sixteen, which 
will enable me to-receive my friends, with comfort to them, and 
tatisfaction to myself. When you come over, we-will heat the 
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new room, at which time my father promises to see me. You 
and he have been so intimate for such a length of time, that a 
meeting cannot fail on both sides to be highly agreeable. 

August 30.—The crops on this farm are not amiss; and a part 
of the wheat is already cut. My predecessor has taken a house 
in the neighbourhood, so as he may be at hand to superintend 
his harvest-work ; and, having an overseer to look after the reap. 
ers, is not by any means confined to the field. The cutting is not 
so good as I could wish; there being, in my opinion, not less than 
fifty stones of straw left upon each acre of wheat, which, of course, 
will lessen the quantity of the dung on the farm next year consi- 
derably. I have heard it remarked, that fifty stones of straw will 
make two cubic yards of dung, if properly manufactured ; so the 
loss, by this high cutting, will not be a trifling one. Many pro- 
ptietors are careful that the land, in the last year of the lease, 
should be cropped in a regular manner; and so far they are in 
the right :—but none of them, to my knowledge, have ever pre- 
scribed any regulation, or interfered in the slightest manner con- 


cerning the cutting of that crop, though a great and serious inju- 
ry may evidently be sustained by the new tenant, when, the crop 


is cut in a slovenly or imperfect manner. I spoke to my prede- 
cessor on that subject ; but his reply was, that his interest went 
no further than cutting the whole corn, and, so far, he would take 
care of the reaping; but, as for cutting by the ground, which 
would-add five shillings per acre to the expense, that was no part 
of his business. As matters stand, I believe he is in the right; 
therefore think, without a special clause in leases, such an abuse 
stands a chance of being continued, notwithstanding of its inju- 
rious consequences to the cause of agriculture. 

The fallow fields being all seed-furrowed, I have set the carts 
to driving lime for one of the clover fields, and expect to finish 
it before seed-work commences. I am still giving the horses one 
feed, or six avoirdupois pounds, of oats per day, finding it im- 
practicable te carry on work in a business-like manner without 
that assistance. Since my entry at Whitsunday, the ten working 
horses have consumed forty-eight bolls of oats. ‘The first five 
weeks, they were fed three times a day; the next four weeks, 
twice a. day; and afterwards received only one feed. _I paid, on 
an average, twenty-seven shillings per boll for the oats, which a- 
mounted to sixty-four pounds sixteen shillings. This, to be sure, 
is a heavy charge; but, without bearing it, I must either have 
run down my stock, or executed the summer-work of the. farm 
imperfectly. Under this expenditure, I have turnipped and sum- 
met-fallowed fifty acres of land in a satisfactory mapner, Pam 
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driving a considerable quantity of lime ; therefore, do not grudge 
the expense which has been incurred. 

The grass land did very well, having been saved till a full bite 
was obtained. This mode of management is undoubtedly most 
commendable,—serving to cover the surface, and thereby to be- 
nefit the soil, whilst, at the same time, it is the alone best way 
of bringing forward the bestial thereupon depastured. ‘The ten 
Highland cattle received from my father are already sold ; and the 
country beasts purchased at the markets are in a thriving condi- 
tion. Ihave thoughts of disposing of them to some of the tur- 
nip feeders, considering that my twelve acres of turnips and ruta- 
baga will be better appropriated to the support of winter ewes 
and cattle, than to the feeding of these beasts. I purchased, at 
different times, a score of country cattle; and suppose, at Mi- 
chaelmas, that, one with another, they may yield a profit of three 
pounds per head, having constantly had a full supply of food. 

Till last week, I had not the slightest dispute with any of the 
servants ; but an altercation then ensued, which required a strong 
measure to be used without delay. One of the ploughmen, whose 
physiognomy displayed evidence of a sulky temper, was beating 
his horses with the plough-staff when I came upon the field. He 
desisted from such barbarous usage upon getting a sight of me; 
but, being resolved to check the first appearance of a practice 
which cannot be too severely censured, I went up to him, and 
calmly inquired why he presumed to beat my horses in that man- 
ner? He insolently replied, that he would thrash any man’s 
horses, even those of the King himself, were they not obedient 
to his orders. Will you do so, my good fellow ?—Then I must 
tell you, that you are not to remain in my service a moment long- 
er. Unyoke the horses, and take them to the stable. ‘That I 
will, says he; but I hope you will pay me my wages. Yes, for 
the time you have served me, provided you instantly leave the 
place, with bag and baggage. I gave the horses to one of the la- 
bourers for a day or two, till another ploughman was engaged ; 
and Fam almost certain, that the example made will be attended 
with beneficial consequences, as the fellow hitherto has not pro- 
cured any employment. Indeed, when the purchase and keep of 
horses is so great, no man whatsoever ovght to receive employ- 
ment as a ploughman who uses these animals in an improper man- 
ner, 

September 12.—The fallowed field of thin clay soil, containing 
fourteen Scotish acres, was sown a few days ago with ten bolls 
of excellent wheat, purchased, according to your recommenda- 
tion, from the celebrated Mr Hunter,—a gentleman who, perhaps, 
has paid more attention to the breeding of seed-wheat than any 
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other agriculturist in the island. The pickling process, upon 
which, you always told me, much depended, was conducted with 
the greatest attention. I previously provided a considerable quan- 
tity of stale urine, and hot limeshells fresh fram the. kiln. After 
wetting the grain completely with the urine, we riddled so much 
newly slaked lime upon it as to dry up the moisture. Then, 
turning the heap, and mixing the whole sufliciently, the grain 
was put into two carts and carried to the field, where it was sown 
with the utmost expedition. We entered early in the morning 
to work, and finished the field without unyoking the horses. The 
fourteen acres took twelve hours work of ten horses to give a 
double time of the harrows in length, a double time across, and 
a single time in length as a finisher. ‘The field was also watet- 
furrowed before we left it; and I fed both men and horses upon 
the ground, otherwise it would have been impracticable to have 
got through more than two thirds of the work which was execut- 
ed. Next day, the whole headland and gaw-furrows were spaded 
and shovelled ; and it was well that these operations were speedi- 
ly performed, as, yesterday, a great deal of rain fell, and put the 
— into such a condition, that I suppose neither ploughs nor 
arrows can be yoked for several days. 

My predecessor had got up six stacks of wheat and two of 
potato oats before the rain fell; but when he will get more into 
the yard, is a problematical circumstance. [ gave him two days 
of my carts, and am resolved to assist him, so far as in my 
power, till the whole crop is harvested. None of the stacks 
were covered when the rain arrived, though he immediately set 
about that necessary operation, which, to say nO more, can ne- 
ver be well executed, except when the weather is calm and dry. 
A waygoing tenant is certainly exposed to many inconveniences 
when harvesting his last crop. He is rarely on the spot himself, 
and seldom provided with the best set of hands for performing 
the several branches of harvest work. ‘To cover a stack in a neat 
and suflicient manner, requires a servant of more than ordinary 
abilities ; and it is hardly ta be expected that such will be found 
amongst the common tribe of harvest workers. In short, the 
evil can only be remedied by stipulating, in the lease, that the 
waygoing crop is to be taken at a fair valuation by the land- 
lord, who, of course, when he sets the farm, will transfer the 
objigation to the incoming tenant. 

Here, I am aware, it may be objected, thaf a burden would 
be thrown upon the landlord, or the person who stood in his 
shoes, and that the advantage would be entirely on the side of 
the waygoing tenant. ‘To this, it may be answered, that neither" 
loss on the one side, nor advantage on the other, could possibly 
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happen, were such valuations conducted upon proper principles. 
Hitherto, to take corn upon valuation, has constantly been not 
only a troublesome, but also a losing business. ‘These circum- 
stances entirely proceeded from no allowance being ever made 
for trouble and risk, and very often from valuing a whole crop 
at the average fiars—a rate of price never obtained on the best 
of farms. It is plain, that the man who undertakes the trouble 
of managing the harvest operations of a farm, is entitled to an 
allowance on that account, and likewise to a certain per centage 
for risk, &c. otherwise he must necessarily be a loser when the 
business is winded up. Notwithstanding, it is quite fair that 
such allowances should be made, I never heard of the slight- 
est notice being taken of them when a corn crop was valued. 
The arbiters value the whole crop upon the ground, and, when 
the straw is not steelbow, usually allow it for the expenses of 
harvesting, thrashing, and marketing; which allowance is cer- 
tainly far below the mark, when the enormous trouble of har- 
vesting a crop, and the risks run before it is converted into mo- 
ney, are fairly considered ; but even in instances where harvest- 
ing, thrashing, and marketing, have been suitably estimated, the 
smallest allowance has not been granted for trouble and risk, 
though, perhaps, the farmer, who, in these respects, occupies the 
shoes of another person, would not be overpaid were ten shil- 
lings per acre decerned to him on these accounts. 

I have got in six score of ewes for wintering upon the farm. 
They are got at this early period with a view of putting them 
in good condition before the tups are admitted; and this, it 
is proposed, shall not take place sooner than five weeks from 
this date, so as lambs may be obtained about the end of March. 
These ewes are of a mixed breed—a dash of the Northumber- 
land with the Cheviot; and promise, with Leicester tups, to 
produce lambs of good size and quality for the butcher. I am 
giving them a clover stubbie at this time, and intend to allow a 
wider range afterwards. Very. probably they will be removed 
into one of the old pasture fields abeut the end of January, when 
the clover stubbles are ploughed, where they will receive turnips, 
and remain till the lambing season. I mean then to give them 
young grass, as being the alone best method of feeding good 
lambs, though very likely turnips and ruta baga may be conti- 
nued so long as these crops are“unconsumed, there being no 
other way of making the young grasses carry on a stock in April 
and May, adequate to what they are capable of supporting 
through the summer season. My father strenuously recommends 

. the ewe and lamb trade to me ; and maintains, that no other mode 
of consuming grass can pay the farmer so handsomely, so long 
a5 existing circumstances continue. 
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October 6.—The wet weather mentioned in my last continued 
for eight days, and occasioned a considerable expense to my pre- 
decessor, who had sixty or seventy people to maintain, without 
obtaining any work of the slightest consequence from them. 
Repeatedly, Ret we showers, the reapers were taken to the 
field, and as often returned, after perhaps working for an hour, and 
being drenched to the skin; which, of course, was a double loss 
to him. He took considerable care to keep the cut corn upon 
its foot, which undoubtedly was.an useful measure. I observe 
some of it, however, to be sprouted, especially the head sheaves; 
indeed, no care can prevent a circumstance of that kind from 
occurring, when such a length of adverse weather prevails. The 
weather settled about the twentieth of the month, when some 
fine equinoctial gales came on, A day or two passed before any 
thing could be done with the cut corn; but the moment it 
was dried externally, my predecessor set his whole reapers to 
opening the sheaves, and very soon got a considerable quantity 
ready for the stack. As all my carts were at his command, the 
fields were soon cleared ; and the weather continuing good, the 
remainder of his crop was afterwards cut, and in due time safely 
deposited in the stack-yard. 

The whole of his stacks are now completely covered, and the 
yard makes a very decent figure as to size, notwithstanding of 
the high cut which most of the crop received. At the same 
time, I am sensible that, had he cut as you do, seven or eight 
stacks more might have been put up. However, this loss must 
be submitted to; though next year, I hope, the crop shall be 
cut in a very different manner. I am happy, however, to see so 
much bulk, when the work was so imperfectly executed. 

The remainder of the summer fallow was yesterday sown with 
wheat, part of which I purchased from my predecessor; and as 
it seems to be of a different kind from the one you recommen¢- 
ed, I will have an opportunity of judging next year of the me- 
rits of both respectively. I noticed, however, when it was in 
ear this summer, that a vast number of blacked heads, some- 
thing like what often appears amongst barley, was amongst it. 
Perhaps one ear in ten was in this imperfect, or rather useless 
state ; and, of course, I apprehend this variety will be comp2- 
ratively unproductive. It shows, however, a good sample, seems 
to yield more straw than any other, and probably may make up, 
in these respects, what it apparently wants in others. 

I have sold the country beasts purchased at the summer mark- 
ets, and have netted exactly three pounds ten shillings upon each 
beast, which you will allow is a very decent profit, to speak in 
the language of Northumberland. I am going to Falkirk i 
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few days to purchase thirty Fife stots, if they can be got, thinke 
ing them to be the best sort for wintering in the straw-yard, 
receiving a few turnips and ruta baga in March, April and 
May, and soiling afterwards. I know you always recommend 
beasts for soiling to be in good condition before the grass season 5 
therefore trust my plan will meet with your approbation. If you 
are at Falkirk, I will be happy to receive your advice and assist- 
ance. 

October 28.—Wheat seed is now finished with me for this 
season, having sown altogether sixty-eight acres, viz. thirty-eight 
acres upon land that had been summer-fallowed, and thirty acres 
that had carried peas and beans to my predecessor. I had an 
intention of trying ten or twelve acres of clover stubble ; but, af- 
ter hearing my father’s opinion upon that point, gave up all 
thoughts of attempting wheat thereupon, as he thinks oats to 
be a more certain, and, at all events, as valuable a crop. He 
urges, that clover stubbles seeded with wheat are constantly in 
bad condition after the crop is reaped; whereas, when seeded 
with oats, a good crop may not only be expected, but, what 
is of greater importance, the ground will always be found in 
order for carrying peas and beans as a preparatory crop for 
wheat. ‘These reasons induced me to change the resolution ori- 
ginally formed, though I mean to sow with wheat in the spring 
all the land cleared of turnips before the first of March. I wiil, 
however, sow our usual autumn wheat, having no favour for 
the new kind of spring or summer wheat so keenly recommend- 
ed by that respectable gentleman, Sir John Sinclair, Baronet. { 
am satisfied our climate does not suit that variety. It may do 
in Sicily or Egypt, but will not answer in this country. From 
a conversation the other day, with that excellent and assiduous 
agriculturist, John Christian Curwen, Esquire, President of the 
Workington Agricultural Society, I noticed, with pleasure, that 
his sentiments respecting spring or summer wheat, are precisely 
the same with what I have formed on the subject. Mr Curwen 
has tried this newly introduced variety to a great extent ; therefore 
is a competent judge upon its utility. In fact, the variety seems 
to be recommended as a succedaneum for barley after turnips, 
now when the culture of that valuable grain—valuable certainly 
upon light soils—is discountenanced by the legislature of the 
country, 

I was sorry that you was not at Falkirk, as expected. I 
purchased there thirty very good Fife three-year-old stots, which 
probably may feed to forty stones Amsterdam, or thereby. I in- 
tend, after the stubbles are ranged, to give them straw till the 
middle of February or so; after which, they shall receive a tast- 
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ing of turnips and ruta baga. Of my twelve acres of these 
roots, I am almost sure that six acres will fully supply the ewes; 
therefore, the remainder will be of great advantage to the cattle, 
I shall take care to proportion the quantity in such a way, as that 
the ruta baga may last to the first of June, when cutting grass 
is to be expected. 

Since wheat seed was finished, I have entered upon the fields 
intended next year for turnips and ruta baga, giving them a deep 
furrow, in imitation of your practice. I mean, next, to plough 
the bean land, though I am not resolved whether to give a cross 
furrow, or to gather up the ridge. Could a good spring season 
be depended upon, I would adopt the last method, and give the 
cross furrow previous to the seed one. Perhaps it may be best 
to try both ways, as, by acting in this manner, there is a chance 
of being more successful, than by exclusively adopting either the 
one or the other mode. 

The horses are now put upon hay and corn, and are in good 
spirits. My predecessor speaks of not intending to thrash any 
of his peas aad beans till after Martinmas; so I must keep to 
hay till that time. It is a great matter to have horses in order 
at this season of the year; as, if they get out of condition at the 
beginning of winter, it is hardly practicable to we them up 
for many months, with every indulgence. I mean, therefore, to 
be particularly attentive to their keep at this time, and next week 
to give up two journies per day. As field labour is in an ad- 
vanced state, one journey of five hours will, in my opinion, an- 
swer quite well till the spring quarter arrives. 

November 25.—As the land intended for beans and peas has 
now got the first furrow, part in length, and the remainder a- 
cross, we have now begun with what is meant for summer-fal- 
low. I have ordered that a deep ploughing shall be given to 
these fallow fields, knowing, unless it is completely ripped up, 
that no after exertion can compensate any defect in the first in- 
stance. I have taken particular care, that the head-lands and gavw- 
furrows of every field ploughed shall be sufficiently digged and 
cleaned out, so as a drop of water may not stand upon them 
during the winter months. This was an advice which you con- 
stantly inculeated ; and, if I recollect right, you often said, that, 
at one glance, you could determine whether the general manage- 
ment exercised upon a clay land farm was good or bad, merely 
by looking at the head-land furrows. 

My predecessor is busy thrashing out his crop, and rather pro- 
ceeding faster than is desirable. It is foreign to my inclination 
to have any dispute with him, either on that or any other ma‘- 
ter; therefore, though he could be compelled to thrash in a re- 
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gular manner, I am stacking the straw in the yard, which wiil, 
at least, serve for littering in summer. It is built with care, 
and the stack being carried up in leets, may be expected to stand 
the weather without sustaining much injury. 

The invitation given in your last, to s end a fe w days at Barn- 
hill, is highly acceptable. I trust to be ‘accompati ‘d by my fa- 
ther to your hospitable mansion—a mansion where business 
is never neglected, nor the slightest departure ever made from 
good order and regularity, ‘There, I spent twelve months with 
great s satisfaction ; aed thence I expect to derive happiness for 
many years. You have been always good to me; and I can on- 
ly show the gratitude implanted in my mind, by desiring most 
sincerely to receive a greater fayour than any hitherto conferred 
upon me. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Property-Tax, as it affects the Farmers of Scotland. 


WE noticed in our last (p,. 255.), that there was little prospect 
of obtaining substantial relief to the farmers of Scotlan d, from 
the hardships that body of men suffered under the Property- 
tax act ; and our sentiments on that occasion are now com- 
pletely conhheie, by an act passed at the end of the last session 
of Parliament, entitled, ¢ An act for regulatin ig the manner of 
assessing lands, in certain cases,’ &c. ‘Che nature of this act, 
and the extent of relief gees by it to the farmers of Scotland, 
will be suitably understood, aftet examining the following com- 
munications betwixt the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Committee of Scots Members of Parliament. We refrain from 
making any comments upon Mr Perceval’s notes, thinking any 
thing of that nature to be wholly unnecessary. We must be 
pardoned, however, for maintaining, that the man who could 
supposes for a moment, that any thing contained t - the act allud- 
ed to would serve to relieve > the fdisk ts of Scotland in the slight- 
est manner, either did not understand the pature of their com- 
plaints, or meant to mock them, for presuming to come to Par- 
liament with theie grievances. The Seotiek Members, on this 
occasion, appear to have done their duty ; and, in next session 
of Parliament, it is hoped they will esa fore ward, and demand 
relief with increased steadiness and courage. The property-tax, 
if continued, will eventually become to all intents and purposes a 
: a land, and not upon income, It is a tax which, in all 

an probabili yy» Must remain a permanent one, because the 
finances of the country will not allow it to be withdrawn. = ‘Tak- 
ing it as a land-tax, we are warranted to maintain, that it falls 
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with much more weight upon landed property in Scotland than 
it does in England ; and this difference arises entirely from land 
not being assessed upon the same principles in the one country as 
it is in the other. ‘To the proprietor, so far as respects his own 
tax, no difference exists in either country; as, in both, he who 
receives twenty shillings, must give two to the government. But 
considering the tax upon the occupier as eventually lessening the 
quota of rent, the business must be viewed in a different light. 
In a word, the property-tax, as presently levied upon farmers in 
the low-country districts of Scotland, may be estimated as a land- 
tax of three shillings per pound upon rent, or thereby ; whereas, 
in England, the tax rarely amounts to two shillings per pound 
of the rent actually paid to the landlord, notwithstanding that 
the tax is nominally higher in England than what it is in Scotland. 


Communications between the Right Honourable Spencer Pur- 
cEvAL, and the Committee appointed by the meeting of Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament connected with Scotland, 
on the subject of THE PROPERTY-TAxX, as affecting the tenants 
of land in Scotland. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO MR PERCEVAL ON THE 7TH OF 
MAY, 1810. 


The following are the matters of which the tenants of land 
in Scotland complain, in regard to the mode in which the 
property-tax is assessed upon them. 


1. That instead of being charged, according to returns made 
by themselves of the amount of their profits (which is the man- 
ner in which the tax operates with regard to all other classes of 
persons), they are charged according to an assumed estimate and 
hypothetical rule, by which, to the exclusion of all proof of the 
contrary, and in opposition to the fact, their profits, arising from 
the occupation of land, are held to bear the fixed and universal 
proportion of one half of the rent paid by them to the proprietor, 
or at which the lands are worth to be let. 

2. That no specific or fixed proportion betwixt the rent of land 
and the profit of the occupant can be assumed, in consistency 
with fact, as an universal or general criterion of the amount of 
the latter ; the profits of farmers being not less various and un- 
equal in proportion to their rent, than the profits of merchants 
and manufacturers in proportion to their capitals, or the extent of 
their commercial transactions. 

$. ‘That the specific rule and estimate, by which these profits : 
are reckoned to amount to one half of the rent, is, in - of 
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fact, an erroneous calculation, inasmuch as the profits of the te- 
pants of land in Scotland do not bear so large a proportion to the 
amount of the rent as that of one half, or 50 per cent. 

4. That while it is evident, and must be admitted, that, in cer- 
tain cases, the profits of the tenant are less than the amount as- 
sumed by the act, and that, in other cases, there are no profits, 
and even an actual loss incurred, yet the rule of the act is so ab- 
solute as to exclude all proof, either of less profit, or of no pro- 
fit, or of actual loss ; and no provisions are made by the act for 
any of there three cases. 

5. That by charging the tax after the expiration of the first 
seven years of the lease, according to the rent at which the lands 
are then worth to be let, a double hardship and injustice are im- 
posed upon the tenant; Ist, in this manner he pays tax, not only 
on his profits, but upon the capital, which is returned to him in 
the shape of profits, and blended therewith; and, 2dly, that the 
rent being fixed betwixt the landlord and tenant, with reference 
to the profits of the latter, not at the commencement, nor at any 
particular period of the lease, but with reference to the estimated 
average amount of these profits during the entire period of the 
lease, the consequence of increasing the tax upon the tenant, ac- 
cording to the increasing value of the land in the course of the 
lease, while he is charged according to the rent at its commence- 
ment, is to tax him, during the Grst period of seven years, above 
his actual profits in that period ; and to tax him again, during the 
remaining period, upon those profits which are required to ba- 
lance the smaller profit or actual loss of the former period, for 
which he had already paid the tax, while (as already mentioned) 
he is taxed in this latter period, not only upon the preite arising 
during that period, but upon the capital which he had expended 
during the former period, and which returns to him blended with 
the profits of the latter period. 

6, That, by the operation of the tax, in the ways above point- 
ed out, the tenant of lands in Scotland is compelled, in general, 
to pay above 10 per cent., while that is the highest rate of tax 
applicable to other classes of persons; and that he pays the tax 
upon an assumed profit, in many cases where he has no profit, 
and in some cases where he incurs an actual loss. 

The remedies proposed for obviating the injustice and hardship 
of which the occupants of lands in Scotland complain, in regard 
to the property-tax, as affecting such interests, are the following. 

1, Let the profits of the occupant be rated at 30 per cent. of 
the rent payable to the proprietor. 

2. Allow to the occupant an appeal to the Commissioners to 
grant suitable relief in the cases, first, of no profit; secondly, of 
actual loss. 

N.B. Ie 
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N. B. It is not proposed to allow an appeal to prove that the 
profits are Jess in amount than the assumed rate of 30 per 
cent. of the rent; but only in cases, first, of no profit; 
and, secondly, of actual loss. 

%. Let there be no valuation of the farm after the expiration 
of any given period of the lease, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the rent at which the land may then be worth to be let, and of 
taxing the tenant accordingly ; but let the rent be taken by the 
public, as it is by the proprietor, as the measure of the tenant’s 
profit throughout the whole period of the lease, calculated upon 
average. 

Mr Perceval, having communicated to the committee certain 
clauses which he professed himself to be willing to introduce into 
a bill for affording relief, in certain eases, to occupiers of land, 
as to the mode of assessing the propertty-tax, the substance of 
which clause is contained in an act passed at the end of the last 
session of Parliament, entitled, * An act for regulating the man- 
ner of assessing lands, in certain cases, as to the duties arising 
from the profits of property, professions, trades ard offices, and 
for giving relief from the said duties on occasion of losses in o- 
ther cases therein mentioned ;’ the committee submitted to his 
consideration the following paper, which Mr Perceval returned, 
with the notes printed in italics. 

The Committee of Scots members of Parliament, deputed to 
confer with Mr Perceval on the subject of the ptoperty-tax charge- 
able in respect of the profits of occupancy of lands demised for 
a term of years at rack-rent in Scotland, having attentively con- 
sidered the clauses which Mr Perceval communicated to them on 
this subject, beg leave to submit to his consideration the follow- 
ing observations, which they have made’thereon. 

In the first place, the Committee are desirous to ascertain, whe- 
ther they have correctly apprehended the principle and operation 
of the clauses. For this purpose, they request to be informed, 
whether they rightly conceive it to be intended, 

1. That the rent reserved by the proprietor is not to regulate 
or affect, in any manner whatsoever, either at the commencement, 
or during any period of the lease, the rate or amount of the tax 
charged in respect of the occupancy ; but that the annual value, 
according to which the occupant’s tax is chargeable, is to be re- 
gulated wholly by the proposed valuations, and may accordingly 
be either of less or of greater amount than the rent reserved. 

2. That the occupant’s tax is to be after the rate of 5 per cent. 
on the total amount of the annual value so ascertained by valua- 
tion, or after the rate of 10 per cent. in Scotland, on one half the 
total amount of such annual value; it being assumed (as oe 
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under the existing act), that the occupant’s profits in Scotland a- 
mount to one-half, or 50 per cent. of the annual value. 

3. That no tax whatever is to be charged against the occupant 
in the manner or nature of the tax of 10 per cent. which is charged 
against him under the existing act, as virtual proprietor during 
the unexpired term of the lease, in respect of the amount by 
which the rent at which the lands (after the expiration of seven 
years from the commencement of the lease) are valudd as worth 
to be let, exceeds the rent reserved to the proprietor. 

The above particulars are understood as they were intended. 

The Committee, supposing that their conception of the intend- 
ed provisions of the proposed clauses is correct, in regard to the 
matters‘ above stated, are desirous to obtain explanations regard- 
ing the application of these provisions, and their operation in the 
cases under-mentioned ; on which cases, the Committee have pre- 
sumed to make some observations which have occurred to them. 

\. Is it intended to limit the application of these provisions to 
the particular cases of those leases alone in which express condi- 
tions are stated in the terms of the lease, binding the occupant 
to make improvements, and to make them at his own proper cost 
and charge ? And, is it intended, with regard to all other leases 
in which these conditions are not expressed, that the provisions 
of the existing act shall remain applicable and in force ? 

Yes. 

It appears to the Committe, that such a limitation, if intended, 
is improper. Such is the state of agriculture in the improved 
districts of Scotland, and so large are the capitals possessed by 
farmers in general in these districts, that it has ceased in many, 
if not in most instances, to be the practice to bind the tenant, by 
express conditions in his lease, to make improvements at his own 
expense. ‘The circumstances of the case render it so evident that 
the tenant must do so, that express stipulation is deemed super- 
fluous; aud the obligation is implied, if that can be regarded as 
matter of obligation, in respect of the proprietor, which the te- 
nant’s own interest renders equally obligatory upon his own 
conduct. 

This observation changes entirely the ground upon which the ap- 
plication was originally understood to have been made, and 
by reference to which ground it was thought that the relief 
wished for might be safely afforded, without breaking in upon 
the principle which, under the law as it at present stands, ap- 
plies to all cases where there are no special covenants and agree- 
ments. Nor does it appear possible to extend the intended re- 
hef further than to the cases of express stipulation. It is on- 
ly from the circwmstances of such express stipulation that any 
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certainty, or approach to certainty, can be obtained, that the 
landlord and tenant have agreed upon a rate of rent exceed- 
ing the present value, or that any distinction can be taken be- 
tween the cases in Scotland intended to be relieved, and those 
of the ordinary course of leases in England, and could not be 
adopted without great loss to the revenue. 

Now, there does not appear ahy ground, in reason or equity, 
for limiting the benefit of the proposed clauses to the case of ex- 
ptessly stipulated improvement, and for withholding it from yo- 
luntary expenditure. 

But the Committee think that the intended provisions should 
not be limited to the case of improvements, whether stipulated 
or voluntary : for, if improvement be the basis of the claim, a 
question arises, what improvement shall be sufficient to sustain 
it? Must the particular improvements be specifically detailed ? 
What description of improvements shall afford the title? What 
must be the expense attending the improvement? What propor- 
tion must that expense bear to the rent, or to the value of the 
lands? How are the expenditure and the amount of it to be as- 
certained ? 

It frequently happens, that the expens2 is borne conjointly be- 
tween the proprietor and tenant, and that it is so borne in every 
varying proportion. How are the intended provisions to be ap- 
plied to such cases ? 

The application of the proposed provisions to their several cases 
would be attended with such difhculty, that it appears to the 
Committee more expedient that their application should extend 
to all leases, without regard to improvement, whether stipulated, 
implied, or perfectly voluntary. 

2. There does not appear to be any reason for requiring proof, 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, ‘ that the rent reserved 
hath been settled on the estimate of the medium annual value of 
the lands, computed on an average for the whole term,’ &c. If 
the rent be of the same annual amount, during the whole term, 
the fact thus required to be proved results, without such proof, 
from the circumstances of the case. 

This certainly is not so in England ; the landlord, in England, 
looking te the improvement of his reversionary interest after 
the tenant's term shall have expired. 

Is it intended that the proposed provisions should not apply to 
the case, either when any increase whatever is made in the rent, 
or when there is a progressive or repeated increase in the amount 
of the rent, during the term ? 

This limitation, also, appears to the Committee to be improper. 

The provisions already suggested cannot apply to this case. ao 
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where the rent is subject to progressive increase, in considera- 

tion of improvement to be made by the tenant, it might be 

considered whether a new provision should be made to permit 

the rent, during the term, to become the criterion, without any 
. valuation, both of the landlord’s and the tenant’s duty. 

3. The annual value (with reference to the occupant’s tax) is 
declared to be * the rack-rent at which the lands are worth to be 
let-by the year.” The Committee understand these words to im- 
port the rent by the year, or the yearly or annual rent at which 
the lands are worth to be let, for a term, not of one year or sea- 
son, but of several years. 

It is meant to be the anntial valué at which the lands are worth 
to be let for one year, without regard to any conditions or 
stipulations for improvement. It is obvious that, by these 
means, the tenant would have the advantage of whatever im- 
provement he might make for the current seven years, and tilt 
the subsequent valuation. 

The Committee make this remark, which may appear trivial, 
for two reasons : ist, In order that the expression may be amend- 
ed, so as to preclude that ambiguity of interpretation to which 
the sentence is liable by the present arrangement of the words; 
an ambiguity of which the Commissioners Sag. in some instances, 
availed themselves, either designedly or from misconception. But 
the second and the important reason for miaking the above re- 
mark is the following. 

In valuing the rent at which the lands are worth to be let, re- 
gard must necessarily be had to the term or duration of years for 
which they are to be let. Now, what is this term or duration of 
lease, on which the estimate is to be founded of the rent at which 
the lands are worth to be let? In the case of valuation at the 
commencement of the lease, are the lands to be valued at the 
rent for which they are then worth to be let,~for the specific term 
for which they are let,—for a term of seven years,—or for what 
other term? And, in thé case of valuation after the expiration 
of one or more periods of seven years, are the lands to be valued 
at the rent for which, at the date of the valuation, they are worth 
to be let, —for the specific period for which they were let,—for the 
unexpired portion of that period,—for a period of seven years,—— 
or for what other period? In the next place, whatever be the pe- 
riod on which the estimate is founded, is regard to be had, or ugt 
to be had, to the improvement, either stipulated or voluntary ? 
lf the valuation, at the commencement of the lease, be founded 
on an estimate, in which regard is had to the actwal term for 
which the lands are let, and to the improvement, the valuation or 
estimated rent must, in that case, be the same with the reserved 

VOL. XI. NO. 43. Aa rent, 
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rent, if that rent be a fair rent as between proprietor and occu- 
pant? But such a result cannot be intended by the clauses pro. 
posed, which are founded on the supposition that the rent reserv- 
ed is greater at the commencement, and less during the latter part 
of the lease, than the real and true annual value to the occupant. 
In the next place, who are to be the valuators, by whom are they 
to be appointed, by whom paid ;—what appeal is to be allowed 
from their determination, either to the occupant or to the public 
through the tax-oflicer ? 

This to stand as it does under the present law. 

In the last place, the clauses under consideration contain no 
provisions calculated to confine the operation of the tax to the 

profits alone of the occupant, and to prevent the tax from attach- 
ing also to his capital, in its return, blended with the profits. 

It is not intended that any allowance should be made on that score. 

AppEAL.—With regard to the clauses introducing, in certain 
cases, a right of appeal, the Committee entirely approve the ge- 
neral principle of the intended provisions on this subject, where- 
by the abatement of tax to the public is rendered dependent up- 
on the abatement of rent allowed by the proprietor, and whereby 
the latter is rendered the measure of the former. But there is a 
class of cases, for which special provision must be made for the 
relief of the occupant, viz. where the administration of the pro- 
perty happens to be vested in guardians, trustees, or other per- 
sons, who do not possess, and cannot exercise any discretionary 
power of allowing abatement of rent. The Committee beg leave 
to suggest, that, in such cases, the Commissioners should be em- 
powered to afford relief, by abating the tax, according to their 
discretion. 

This can only be done by leaving it at the discretion of the Com: 

misstoners. 

The cases in which the proposed clauses afford relief, by abate- 
ment on appeal, are too limited, being those of loss occasioned 
only by flood or tempest. The word tempest is not of sufficient- 
ly definitive meaning ; and some other word or words, of more 
definite import, ought to be substituted for it. But it appears to 
the Committee, that the relief by abatement, on appeal, ought to 
be granted on these two cases, viz. 

1. Of no profit, and 2d, of actual loss, arising from any of 
the causes following, viz. 

1. Destruction by fire, flood, wind, snow. 

2. Extraordinary loss by disease, either in crop or live stock. 
And, 

$. Extraordinary loss, occasioned by notoriously great and ge 
neral variation of price. Th 
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The appeal, or at leaft the abatement, not to be allowed where 
the lofs, on the part of the occupant, is met by the infurance of 
ihe property. 

The term, forehand rent, which is ufed in the propofed claufes, 
implies, in Scotland, rent which is paid, either partially or totally, 
before the perception of the crop in refpect of which it is due. 

Mr Perceval, at the fame time, requefted to know, ‘ Whether, 
if a bill be brought in with the provilions {pecified in the enclofed 
papers (being the draughts of claufes for the intended bill), it 
would receive the fupport of the Scots gentlemen ?’ 

This couimuniication from Mr Perceval was laid before a gene- 
ral meeting; held on the 1ft day of June; in confequence of 
which, the méetinig came to the followirig refolutions. 

1. § That this meeting feel it their duty to exprefs their fenfe 
of the exertions of the Committee in the conduct of the bufinefs 
entrufted to thet. 

2. § That they cannot, however, confider the propofed remedy, 
if confined to cafes of improvements made in confequence of ex- 
prefs ftipulations in the leafe, as likely to give any fatisfaction, or 
afford any material relief. 

3. © That this meeting authorife the Committee to ftate to Mr 
Perceval, that a bill; brought in with the provifions fpecified in 
the enclofed papers, will receive their fupport ; provided thofe 
provifions be extended to all leafes generally, in place of being 
limited to thofe leafes alone which contain exprefs conditions of 
improvement at the coft of the tenant.’ 

Thefe refolutions having been communicated by the Committee 
to Mr Perceval, he returned an answer; ftating, that the thort 
reafon which made it impoffible for him to recommend the exter- 
fion of the relief intended to be given, under the property tax, to 
the proprietors and tenants of lands in Scotland, in the manner in 
which it was requefted by the gentlemeri of the Committee; was 
this, * that, if that relief were to be extended, it would necef- 
fatily involve many cafés (almoft all the leafes in England) to 
which the principle of telief is in no degree applicable, bat which 
muft be comprehended by the more extenfive terms in which it 
would be conveyed. ’ 

This anfwer having been ftated to a general meeting, held on 
the 7th June; the meéting came to the following refolation. 

‘ That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the propofition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer fhould be atcepted; but the 
meeting conceives, that the tenantry of Scotland at large will con- 
fider the remedy propofed as inadequate to the grievance of which 
they complain ; and that; to a large proportion of the tenantry, it 
will give no telief at all. This meeting thinks it therefore necef- 
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fary exprefsly to ftate, that, in accepting the propofed relief, he 
tenantry of Scotland are nowife to be under{tood as engaging not 
to reftate their grievances in the enfuing feffion of Parliament.’ 

The reafons which chiefly induced the meeting to accede to the 
propofition of Mr Perceval, were the following 

1. Becaufe Mr Perceval ftated to the Committee, that if the 
bill fhould be eppofed, in any effential point, by the Scots mem- 
bers, he would not proceed with it at all; and therefore, unlefs 
the limited relief propofed by Mr Perceval had been accepted, no 
redrefs whatever would have been obtained in the laft feffion of 
Parliament. Se 

2. Becaufe the partial relief afforded by the at of laft feflion, 
proceeds upon an admiflion, that the rule of the former aét is un- 
equal in its operation. And, 

3- Becaufe Mr Perceval’s letter of the 7th of June admits, in 
point of fact, that the circumftances of occupiers of land under 
jeafes in England, in refpeét of the property tax, are effentially 
different from thofe of perfons of a fimilar defcription in Scotland. 

It appeared to the meeting, that on thefe two admiflions might 
be founded, in the next feflion of Parliament, ftrong arguments 
in favour of a more general and fatisfa¢tory relief from the griev- 
ances which are complained of. 

London, June 22, 180. 


Hints relating to Agriculture, and the Improvement of Farms ; 
From Familiar Letters on a variety of Interesting Sulyects.— 
The following are but too applicable to the present mode of 
letting Farms in this Country. 


James Crary, Esq. to Sir Hany Urron. 


_ You very justly observe, that a man bred to business must 
find himself greatly at a loss when he enters upon the manage- 
ment of an estate. This was very much my case. When I be- 
gan my operations, I had a thousand difficulties to struggle with. 
My brother’s state of health did not permit him to attend % 
much to the improvement of his small fortune, as perhaps he 
otherwise might have done ;- and his servants were a set of lazy, 
idle fellows, who let every thing go to wreck: it was my first 
care to turn off every man of them. : 

His steward, by squeezing the tenants, had taken care of him- 
self ; I dismissed him, and for some years took that office upon 
myself. I found that it had been his practice to hold the tenants 
upon short leases, that he might be the oftener gratified at the 
renewal of them. There was a large bill of arrears; and a “ 
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the tenants were in bad circumstances. Upon inquiry, I found 
that many of them had paid very well for the indulgence they 
had got in the payment of their rents; an indulgence which is 
generally hurtful to them, even when no gratuity 1s exacted. 

I cannot, without pain, think of the situation I found niy poor 
people in, and heartily commiserate those tenants where the 
master trusts all to his steward. There may be honest men in 
that character; but the gross of them are not much to be de- 
pended upon. I knew little of the value of lands, and was to- 
tally unskilled in the nature of soils. Of the proper manner of 
conducting improvements, I was ignorant as a child. I saw, 
however, that I must of necessity acquire a little knowledge in 
these matters ; and with this view determined to have my es- 
tate surveyed and measured, by one properly skilled in the nature 
of soils, and the value of land. I employed such a one, and 
instructed him to set a separate value upon every farm and field. 
When I came to look at the value put upon my lands, I was 
amazed that all the tenants had not got rich. Land which did 
not yield me five shillings the acre, was valued at fifteen ; and 
others, upon which scarce any value at all had ever been put, 
from five to ten shillings. I thought myself extremely obliged 
to = gentleman, and very handsomely gratified him for his 
trouble. 

Quite elated with the hopes of tripling my rent-roll, I further 
employed this obliging man to enclose and let my farms: a plan 
and estimate of the expense were accordingly given me, by 
which I observed that a large sum was presently to be expended. 
But before I proceeded to enclose, I thought proper to call my 
tenants together, to know if they would take their lands at the 
Tent set upon them, and agree to pay the common interest for 
the money to be laid ct in enclosing: not a man of them would 
agree to either ; they were dismissed. My direetor assured me 
that this was. the result of a combination amongst them ; that 
tue lands were richly worth the rent set upon them, and that the 
tenants would soon agree to the terms proposed. I therefore 
ordered him to proceed to the enclosing and subdividing*of my 
farms: the whole was finished in a few months, at a vast ex- 
pense, but with so little judgment, that in a few years a great 
part of it was to do over again. 





From the Same to the Same. 

_ My people were once more called together, and urged to take - 
‘heir farms: I could not think of turning them all off at once. 
told them I had no intention of distressing them ; that for my 
wn part, I had but little knowledge of the value of land, and 
Aas that 
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that the rent put upon their farms was fixed by an indifferent per. 
son skilled in such matters, who could have no interest in over. 
rating them. Here an old man smiled, ‘ No interest, says your 
Honour! Do you think that screwing up your rent-roll is not a 
bait thrown out for other gentlemen to bite at? I believe your 
Honour has not a tenant who would have scrupled a moderate 
augmentation of his rent; but it is a thing without example, to 
double and triple rents all at once, without any improvement hav- 
ing been made.—Some of us, by the blessing of God upon our in- 
dustry, have got a little money : your Honour would not think it 
reasonable to lay a tax upon industry ; you would not think it rea- 
sonable that we should hazard the pittance we have saved, by go- 
ing upon new projects, and promising a rent which we can never 
hope to pay, Many of us are grown greyheaded in the service 
of your Honour’s family—-many a severe winter, many a back- 
ward spring, many a bad haryest have we struggled with—many 
a loss have we sustained. All these we patiently bore ; we lived 
under a family distinguished for humanity and benevolence. 
When I tell your Honour that your lands have been valued with 
no judgment, you may think me too much interested to speak 
the truth ; but trust not to me,—let your own eyes convince you. 
‘What has your neighbour Squire Morney got by such manage- 
ment ?—He had his estate valued and enclosed—the rent was 
doubled—most of the tenants were dismissed. His lands were 
taken, at his own price, by men of no experience, who had lit- 
tle to lose ;—most of them he was obliged to assist at their out- 
set. The consequence was just what the neighbourhood ex- 
pected, In a few years not one of the new tenants could pay his 
rent—the Squire laid hold of their corn and cattle—they were 
sold by auction ; the arrears and rent not half paid ; and many 
poor ilies turned out of doors, with scarce decent clothes 
upon their backs. God forbid your Honour should copy after 
such an example !* 

I felt the force and propriety of what the old man said. My 
heart was about to revolt, when my operator struck in-—‘ Sit,’ 
said he, ‘ these ignorant country people obstinately oppose theit 
own interest ; they know nothing of agriculture—and they wil 
not be taught. I can easily demonstrate that a reasonable profit 
may be annually made of your lands, over and above the expens 
of rent and management; and were yeu to let them lower, | 
humbly think, besides hurting your interest, you would be 
chargeable to your own mind with encouraging sloth and indo- 
lence. Low rents are commonly ill paid; when a man pays? 
teasonable rent for his farm, he knows he must be industrious t? 
reise it. If your tenants, to a man, should give up their fam, 
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{ will find you good people to take them at the moderate rent 
set upon them. ” 

“ Moderate rent!” said the old man, “ did you ever blush, 
Sir? Why would you mislead the gentleman? Have I lived 
upon these lands fifty years, and do I not know what can be 
made out of them ?”—Here I interfered, to prevent a quarrel.— 
The tenants were once more dismissed; and as I depended upon 
my operator’s skill and integrity, I ordered him to look out for 
others-to take the lands. ‘oon thereafter, the farms were all let ; 
—some to such of the former tenants as had little to lose—but 
most of them to strangers, whom, at my operatot’s desire, I as- 
sisted to stock their farms ;—they promised a great deal, and I 
too readily believed them. I am sorry to tell you, Sir, that in a 
few years every thing went to wreck ;—the new tenants had no 
experience of the soil; they were tied down to rules of manage- 
ment to which they were unaccustomed. Things misgave ;—this 
brake their spirits—and one half of their rent was rarely paid 
when due. 

To lay hold of a poor man’s corn and cattle, and to turn his 
family out of doors, was to me a most grating affair: and yet, 
what could I do ?—my living depended upon the rents of my 
estate. My character suffered—my heart bled—I resolved upon 
new measures. I applied to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who has since been of great use to me; he is a sensible, worthy 
man, and quite independent—I desired him to speak his mind free- 
ly— IT knew,” said he, “ that your lands would not do at the 
rents put upon them; these men who make a trade of valuing o- 
ther people’s lands, are generally mere theorists; if they see a few 
acres on a farm bear good crops, they rashly and ridiculously 
conclude that the whole farm may be soon and easily brought to 
the same degree of fertility. They have but one thing in view, 
that is, to make themselves of consequence, and this they can 
only do by increasing the rent-roll of their employers. I imagine 
you have bole put to great expense to very little purpese. What 
is done cannot be undone; but, in my opinion, the wisest thing 
you can do is to Jet your lands upon such reasonable terms as 
your tenants may be able to live and pay their rents. Their la- 
dour is incessant, the risks they run very great, and their returns 
precarious. The value of an estate, either to keep or to sell, de- 


pends very much upon the circumstances of the tenants upon 
it. 


I took my friend’s advice, discharged a large arrear, and gave 
my people new leases upon moderate terms; and have the plea- 
sure to know that they are now happy, and every man able to 
pay his rent at the day. By this step, and some others taken 
# secure their peace, I am become very popular. 

A 


a 4 Brancw 
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BRANCH I. 


Review oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Gardener’s Kalendar ; or, Monthly. Directory of Operations 
in every branch of Horticulture. By Walter Nicol, Defigner 
of Gardens, Hot-houfes, &c. Author of the Practical Plant- 
er, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 648. Edinburgh, Conftable & Co. 1810. 
148. 


A Garvener’s Kalendar is a book of reference, fomething in 
the nature of a di€tionary, in which the various branches of hor. 
ticultural practice are arranged, according to their feafons. Un- 
der each fucceflive month, direQlions are given for the employ- 
ment which the time requires. Though authors are not always 
the fittest perfons to appretiate the fubjects on which they write, 
or decide on the execution of their talk, we will allow Mr N. 
io give our readers an account of this work; both, becaufe it will 
fave us fome trouble, and becaufe we fhould not be difpofed to 
give an account materially different. 

‘ A kalendar, ’ says he in his preface, ‘ as being a book of reference, 
is allowed to be the most useful form in which to publish a system of 
gardening, considered either with regard to the usual divisions of work 
or of time. The history or culture of plants, no doubt, may be as 
concisely and completely detailed, taken individually, by a catalogue 
or a dictionary ; but the kalendar has this particular advantage over 
every other book, that it exhibits, at a glance, the business or duty 
of a gardener at every moment. 

* The usual manner in which kalendars have hitherto been drawn 
up, is deviated from in this work. The various branches of garden- 
ing, im all that haye as yet appeared, are not separated, but carried, 
together, through the whole month and year. Nor have I observ- 
ed, in any of them, such a thing as an alphabetical arrangement of 
the plants treated of, in any department of the garden; or that in 
any department (as, for instancé, the kitchen-garden) the different 
articles have been classed ; which, of course, occasions considerable 
perplexity. 

* In order to obviate these defects, and to simplify the book, ! 
have divided it into distinct gardens, in each of which the articles 
are classed, and alphabetically arranged, at ‘least as far as the na- 
ture of the thing will admit. To each of these gardens, too, are 
prefixed an introduction, and preliminary sections on various im- 
portant subjects immediately connected with them ; which, it is pre: 
sumed, will have the effect of rendering the work still more cleay 
and distinct. Te 
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‘ The culinary garden, as being the most important branch, takes 
preference of the others. The kalendar, in this division, is preced- 
ed by a dissertation on situations for kitchen gardens ; on soils, and 
the various methods of improving them ; on manares, and their ap- 
plication ; and on the rotation of crops. These important matters I 
endeavour to discuss in a short and perspicuous manner ; and, in the 
Kalendar, to exhibit the newest and most approved methods of culti- 
vating and bringing to early perfection all kinds of culinary vegeta- 
bles, sallads and herbs; and of storing or preserving them for win- 
ter use. 

‘ In the fruit-garden, the Kalendar is preceded by observations 
on the construction of garden-walls ; the formation and improvement 
of fruit-borders ; on situations and soils for orchards; the proper 
kinds, with descriptions, of fruits for walls, espaliers and orchards, 
and the aspects in which they should be planted ; and on the proper 
kinds, arrangement, and manner of planting small fruits. It then 
sets forth the methods of planting, pruning, training, and otherwise 
cultivating, all kinds of wall, espalier, and orchard fruits ; currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries ; with effectual methods 
of destroying the various insects that infest fruit-trees and bushes ; 
the renovating of stunted or worn-out wall aad orchard trees; and 
with the manner of thinning, gathering and storing, all kinds of 
fruits. 

‘ 'To the forcing-garden, the reader is introduced by observations 
on the rapid extension of that elegant department in every part of 
the country ; on the construction of hothouses, and on soils for va- 
tious fruits generally cultivated in them; with lists and descriptions 
of the different kinds of fruits cultivated in hothouses, fluedpits and 
hotbeds. The Kalendar then exhibits the management of all kinds 
of hothouses, fluedwalls, pits and hotbeds ; in the forcing of apri- 
cots, cherries, figs; grapes, nectarines, peaches; pineapples and straw- 
berries ; asparagus, cucumbers, melons, &c. ; setting forth, as it is 
presumed, methods of culture, both simple and easy (divested of 
the bustle and intricacy assumed in many works on forcing); and 
tending to inculcate, throughout, a love for the science, and appli- 
cation, in the young gardener. 

‘ The pleasure-garden is opened with observations on the forma- 
tion of shrubberies and parterres ; the laying out of walks, and the 
arrangement of shrubs and flowers. And, in the Kalendar, is set 
forth the methods of planting, training, and cultivating all kinds of 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs; of sowing and planting annual, 
perennial, herbaceous and bulbous flowers ; the forming and keeping 
of grassplats, lawns, verges, walks, &c. 

‘ Lastly, and as an appendage to the pleasure-garden, the green- 
house and conservatory are introduced, with observations on their 
proper situations and construction. ‘The planting, training, and ge- 
feral culture of plants in the conservatory and greenhouse, and the 

management 
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management “f these compartments throughout the year, complete 
this volume of the Kalendar. ’ 

This extra&t will enable our readers to form a pretty correct 
notion of the volume before us, and of any thing peculiar in its 
form; it will ferve for an analyfis, too, as far as fuch a work is 
capable of being ee We do not think that Mr N. has 
greatly exaggerated the value of a kalendar, or much overrated 
the merits of his own. We are not prepared to affirm, that this 
is the beft poflible form in which information on the fubje& of 
gardening can be prefented ; but, certainly, for fome. purpofes, we 
know of none better. A kalendar, in fact, has its difadvantages, 
as well as its advantages ; it is unfavourable to unity; the infor- 
mation is disjointed and fcattered, in confequence of the fubjecis 
being alternately prefented and withdrawn, through all the months 
of the year; and, by the introduction of the fame topics fo often, 
there muft unavoidably be confiderable repetitions. On the other 
hand, it is an extremely convenient form for young gardeners, 
whofe experience is not great, and who have not leifure to read 
and ftudy regular treatifes; while it is, certainly, the very beft 
kind of book for amateur gardeners,—as they can, at any time, 
obtain the information which they wifh, without much effort of 
either the underftanding or the memory. 

The great requifites for executing a work of this kind to ad- 
vantage, are extenfive experience ;—a good, found practical head 
(for theorizing can have no place here)—and that acquaintance 
with language which will enable a man to ftate intelligibly to 
others what he knows himfelf, We had, long ago, occafion to 
remark thefe qualifications in the author, * and are happy to ob- 
ferve here no fenfible diminution of them. He feems uniformly 
to fatisfy himfelf with detailing the refult of experience, which, 
in giving practical inftru€tion, is of the utmoft value. 

ur readers, we doubt not, will feel fomething of the fufpicion 
with which we entered on the perufal of this volume. Mr N., 
fome years ago, publifhed a very fenfible work, entitled, © The 
Forcing, Fruit and Kitchen Gardener ;’ and it is very natural to 
fufpeé&t that the prefent performance mutt be little elfe than the 
former one in another fhape. We are in duty bound to ftate, 
that the fufpicion is not entirely groundlefs; nor do we fee how 
the cafe could be otherwife. Mr N. formerly ftared all that had 
been the refult of his own experience, and he is bound to do fo 
now: much of the matter muft therefore be the fame, and 
the addition muft confift in what he has learned fince ;802, the 
date, if we miitake not, of the laft edition of his former work. 


After 
<n pasate a atctth ian chtinei Neb e ba le a a 


* Forcing, Fruit and Kitchen Gardener, F. M. vol. III. p. 566, 
and Practical Planter, vol. VI. p. 230, 
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After all, the articles, as far as we have compared them, are 
wrought anew, and, in many inftances, much enlarged ; the in- 
trodudtory feétions, likewife, to the different divifions of the 
work, though containing much old matter, are confiderably ex- 
panded. We do not, indeed, fee how any man, who wrote the 
formet book, could have produced the latter much more original 
than it is; and, though we might hefitate to recommend both 
works to the fame perfon, we do not fcruple ftrongly to recom- 
mend this volume to thofe who have not the other, or who would 
choofe to have a kalendar for the fake of eafy and convenient re- 
ference. 

It would be needlefs to attempt a fuller analyfis of this work 
than has already been prefented in the author’s own words; and 
it will readily be perceived that it would anfwer no good purpofe 
to offer extraéts from fuch a performance. We thall fatisfy our- 
felves with inferting a fingle article, which can be rather more 
eafily detached than moft others ; it refpeéts wooden walls which 
the author has lately erected for the purpofe of producing fruit. 

‘ Fruits,’ says he, p. 148, ‘ may be produced in as high. perfection 
on wooden walls, as on those of brick. They are, no doubt, less 
durable, especially if constructed in the common way, and carried 
io a great height ; the posts and supports being generally unguard~ 
ed from the effects of damp, and the winds having great power 
over them. 

‘ I have lately constructed several ranges of wooden walls, ex. 
tending to many hundred lineal feet, in a manner, I believe, entirely 
new. They are not perpendicular, but recline considerably towards 
the north, presenting a surface at a better angle with the sun, than if 
they were upright. They are placed on sloping ground, and range, 
in five ranges or lines, due east and west, at the distance of seven 
yards from each other, .the southmost being five feet high; and the 
northmost seven, forming a kind of amphitheatre, that has a very 
pleasing effect. They are composed of imbricated boarding, and 
are laid ever with pitch, to give them durability. The supports 
are set on (not set in) blocks of stone, which are sunk in the earth, 
and firmly laid en solid foundations, three feet deep under the 
ground level. 

* On these walls are planted the best of fruits, the aspects being 
all south. The trees, of course, are trained horizontally, in the 
manner of espaliers, and promise exceedingly well. It is thought 
the flavour of the fruit will be very much enhanced by the great in- 
fluence of thé sun, on account of the slaping position of the walls, 
and their being black. Their north sides are covered with currants, 
to come in late.’ 

We have little doubt that thefe walls will anfwer the author’s 
expectations, as far as producing good fruit is concerned, but we 
¢annot venture to recommend them in an economical point of 
view. Wood is fo enormoufly high at prefent, and walls of this 

kind 
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kind muft laft fo fhort a while, compared with thofe of brick or 
ftone, that it could be no object to erect them, unlefs where one 
would not choofe to have a wall that might not be eafily removed, 
if deemed an incumbrance. With regard to colour, bricks can be 
as eafily painted as wood, and muft be at leaft as warm. The 
flope, indeed, appears to be a matter of confiderable importance, 
and is the only peculiar advantage of the wood ; but, whether it 
be fufficient to balance the difadvantages, may be doubted. The 
author does not fay at what angle he placed his wooden walls ; 
but the inclination cannot be great, fince he has planted currants 
on the north fide. We are fatisfied that it muft be attended with 
confiderable advantage, where fruit trees can be placed at a con- 
fiderable angle with the horizon. Peaches, we are informed, 
have been found to do well, when trained over a frame or trellis, 
on a floping ground facing the fouth, and covered with glafs. A 
friend of ours purpofes to improve upon this, in an orchard 
which he has lately planted, by covering the frame with tiles, like 
the roof of a houfe. We have not the leaft doubt of his fuc- 
cefs; and, if the experiment be only conducted with fufficient 
care, it is probable that he may have peaches little inferior, ei- 
ther in quantity or quality, to thofe produced in a peach houfe. 
It may be fome obje€tion to this plan, that it takes the trees too 
much out of their natural pofition, which muft always, to a cer- 
tain degree, affect their health ; but this objection applies, more 
or lefs, to every kind of artificial training. 

The external appearance of this volume is very refpectable ; 
the paper and type are good ; and we have found very little rea- 
fon to complain of typographical inaccuracies. Mr N.’s ftyle, we 
think, is rather improved fince we laft met with him, though it ftill 
retains fomething of its original character. We have been fome- 
times puzzled to comprehend the meaning of an expreflion, and 
compelled to {mile when the author became very eloquent. We 
muft not take our leave of Mr N., however, without noticing a 
circumftance much more important than that of ftyle ; we would 
ferioufly advife him to lay afide th® indecent practice of fpcak- 
ing angrily and difrefpectfully of his neighbours. Let bim re- 
member that the axe may flip the helve, and woynd him who 
lifted it againft his neighbour. We underftand &im perfectly, 
when he fays, ‘ Various are it.e ideas entertained, and the 
devices practifed on this fubje& (the f{ubje& of hot-houfes), 
and very far have fome late fchemers mifled the public, who 
have held out a fhow of economy, and perfuaded many to alter 
well conftructed hot-houfes to mere gimcracks; with hot air- 
flues, and cold air-flues ; improved furnaces, that fet the houfe 
on fire, by way of keeping up a regular heat !—double roofings 5 
inner roofings ; and much other nonfenfe, too tedious to enumer- 

ate,’ 
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ate.’ What private griefs he has, we know not; but, this we 
know, that the public feels no intereft in the petty fquabbles of 
Mr Walter Nicol and Mr John Loudon, though it feels fome in- 
tereft in the refult of their knowledge and experience. ‘The world 
is furely wide enough for two fuch men; and we heartily wifh 
them both fuccefs, as far as they deferve it. Let them, bya 
feries of well conducted and fairly ftated experiments, give all 
the fupport they can to their refpective doétrines, and the world 
will do them juftice. Mr Loudon is not juft now before us; we 
are not, therefore, called upon to decide on his merits: but, as 
far as we recollect, he is more theoretical, and fomewhat lefs il- 
jiberal, than Mr N. Being mote theoretical, we condemn him ; 
being lefs illiberal, we praife him. Why fhould our author de- 
bafe his book, by fuch a note as the following, which can have no 
other object than to revile a man who is in his grave ?— 

‘ Some of these may probably have been pupils of the late Mr 
John Mawer at Dalry, so much praised by Mr Loudon for his ex- 
cellence in forcing. This much I do know, and often have seen, 
that, both at Duddingston and at Dalry, Mr Mawer’s grapes were 
generally to be found as here described ; nor had he ever a peach 
worth eating, or a pine apple above a pound in weight.’ p. 372. 
note. 

If Mr N. ever crofs our path again, with the fame ill humour 
in his face, and the fame uncivil expreffions on his tongue, he 
fhall not efcape. We again moft heartily wifh him fuccefs ,; and, 
if he confine himfelf to a detail of his own experience, and to 
thofe folid arguments in fupport of his practice which he is well 
able to employ, he may always reckon on our beft withes. 

}. 


A Short Address to the Gentlemen of the Northern Counties, on the 
Prohibition of the Distillation’ from Grain. By a Freeholder 
of the County of Ross. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh, 1810. 


WE have, on more occasions than one, had occasion to notice 
the impolicy of prohibiting the use of grain in the distilleries of 
this country, conceiving the measure to be dictated by a desire 
to promote the interest of the West India planters and merchants 
at the expense of the landed imterest of Britain; and brought for- 
ward, not from any apprehension of bread-corn being a scarce 
article, but entitely because sugar and rum were more plentiful 
articles in the market than called for under existing circumstan- 
ces, and, of course, sold at lower prices than these articles could 
be cultivated and manufactured in the West Indies. Had =v 
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doubts remained upon our mind concerning the motives of those 
who introduced the prohibitory bill of 1808, they would have 
been completely removed by the judicious and dispassionate ad- 
dress now before us. The author of that address shows, in a 
clear and explicit manner, that there was not the slightest reason 
for passing the prohibitory bill on account of a scarcity of bread- 
corn. Nay, more—he proves, beyond dispute, that the conimit- 
tee, upon whose report the prohibitory bill was introduced, were 
appointed, not for the purpose of suggesting means for guarding 
against the calamity of famine, but merely to consider the best 
modes of relief to the West Indian planters and merchants. A; 
the Committee could not devise any other method for relieving 
those planters and merchants, than compelling the legal distillers 
to use sugar in place of grain in the manufacture of spirits, they 
of course recommended the prohibitory bill to Parliament, which, 
after a strenuous opposition from the zndzpendent landed interest, 
was ultimately adopted. It being quite plain to every common 
reader, that any measure to which the support of government is 
given, will not fail to be countenanced by the Legislature, we shall 
not waste our time in illustrating a point, which, in fact, stands 
in no need of illustration. The prohibitory bill, however, turn- 
ed the agriculture of Britain topsy-turvy. By lessening the de- 
mand for barley (a grain most congenial to the soil of three 
fourths of the British isles) a stimulant was given to the culture 
of wheat, which unfortunately proved of great disadvantage to 
those who embraced it. To the culture of wheat we are friend- 
ly, where soil and climate are favourable ; but one half—we be- 
lieve ourselves to be in error—one fourth—of the soil of Britain is 
not qualified for raising this valuable grain, with the slightest ad- 
vantage to those who are engaged in its culture. 

But we are detaining our readers from the high treat which 
they will receive from perusing our author’s account of the pro- 
ceedings which took place when the prohibitory bill was passed. 
He says— 

‘ The measure of shutting the distilleries as to corn, was founded 
upon a recommendation contained in the report of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, eee ptinted 13th April oe 

« The Committee rested theit proposition upon two groun T- 
fectly distinct from each other: Ist, The ated of the West Indi- 
an merchants ; 2d, An ap ion of scarcity in Great Britain. 

* By the intermixture of questions so obviously unconnected, the 
discussion of the measure became considerably complicated. The 
apprehended scarcity was insisted on chiefly in Parliament ; because, 
as it was most likely to excite an alarm in the minds of those who 
either did not, or could not make themselves acquainted with the 
subject, it was best adapted arom supporters: For no man re 
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tended that the embarrassments of the Colonists were, of themselves, 
sufficient to justify the prohibition. Between these grounds, how- 
ever, there was a wide difference. For, while the distresses of the 
Colonists were indisputable, much doubt existed respecting the dan- 
ger of scarcity; and time has shown that all fears upon that topic 
were ill founded. 

‘ The ground which was undoubtedly true, was ostensibly admit- 
ted by all not to be enough. As tothe other, there was much differ- 
ence as to the fact of danger, and still more as to the mode of pre- 
caution. 

* But there are many reasons for thinking, that though the danger 
of scarcity was the chief pretence, the distress of the Colonists was 
the real cause of the measure; and if this can be made out, it will 
enable us the more fully to appreciate the justice and policy of sacri- 
ficing the landed to the colonial interest. 1 shall mention a few cir- 
cumstances which can lead to no other conclusion. 

‘ 1. The Committee which recommended the prohibition were ap- 
pointed, not for the purpose of suggesting means for guarding 
against the calamity of famine, but merely to consider modes of 
West Indian relief. 

‘ The following were the terms of their appointment. “ The 
“ Committee were appointed to inquire and report how far, and un- 
“ der what circumstances, it may be practicable and expedient to 
“ confine the distilleries of the United Kingdom to the use of sugar 
“ and molasses only ; and also what other provision can be made for 
“ the relief of the growers of sugar in the British West India Colo- 
“ nies; and to report the same, with their observations and opinion 
“ thereupon, from time to time, to the House: and they were em- 
“ powered. to report the minutes of evidence taken before them. ” 

* From the words, “ and also what other provision can be made 

“ for the relief of the growers of sugar,” &c. it is very obvious, 
that the distress of the West India merchants was the chief, nay, 
in fact, the only object to which the Committee were directed to at- 
tend. ‘There is nothing concerning scarcity here. If, however, se- 
rious apprehensions had been entertained with regard to it, a Com- 
mittee would have been nominated to consider of that subject alone. 
Decency, indeed, required, that a scheme so deeply affecting the 
interests of the landed proprietor should not be proposed entirely 
without investigation. When, also, it was discovered, that in 1807 
there had been a bad crop of barley, and that the ports of the Con- 
tinent were shut against us, the alleged dread of a scarcity was a 
theme too obvious, and susceptible of too plausible embellishment, 
to be permitted to escape. If any man doubts, that, to relieve the 
West Indians was the principal motive which guided the conduct of 
the Committee, let him read the report, atin will find in it suffi- 
cient evidence upon that point. 

‘ We might naturally imagine, that a Committee, the members 
of which intended to examine into the awfully momentous subject of 
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an apprehended scarcity, would have made it the chief object of 
their immediate research. What line do they pursue? True to the 
terms of their appointment, they begin with the case of the sugar 
growers. After a short recital of facts, proving the distress of that 
body, the Committee observe: “ From all these considerations, 
* your Committee submit, that the case of distress thus made out, 
is as urgent as it is severe; that therefore it is not only necessary 
to adopt measures of permanent relief, but also such as may have 
an early operation, and apply to the coming crop, in order to pre- 
vent the accumulation of distress that will otherwise arise before 
any such ulterior regulations can take effect.” The idea of speedi- 
dy relieving the planters, was evidently that which Most strongly in- 
fluenced their minds. 

* The Committee, accordingly, after giving an account and ab- 
stract of the quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain for a cer- 
tain term of years, tell the House, “ With a view to apply as speedy 
“a relief as possible to the case thus made out, yout Committee 
* proceeded to consider of the expediency of prohibiting the distil- 
“ leries of the United Kingdom, or any part thereof, from the use 
“ of grain, and confining them to that of sugar and molasses.” 
Who requires any further proof, that to assist the Colonies was the 
only design of the Committee, and, consequently, that of those by 
whom they were appointed? They then proceed to consider the in- 
terests of the revenue, distillers and landholders. Still, not a word 
about scarcity; and, although the report consists of but fifteen 
pages, it is not till the thirteenth page that they notice any appre- 
hensions of it. ‘There, indeed, after saying that we import grain, 
but little or no barley, they say, “ Your Committee, taking into their 
“« most serious consideration the state of our foreign relations, and 
the consequent probability that our usual supply of grain from fo- 
“ reign countries may fail us, are naturally led to suggest measures 
“ of precaution, which may eventually ward off so great an evil.” 
They then state, that the above mentioned prohibition would be a 
measure of precaution, because it would leave for food 470,000 quar- 
ters of grain. How very fortunate!—that what was indispensably 
necessary for the speedy relief of the planters, should also be a wise 
precaution! Is there not something suspicious in so remarkable a 
coincidence? But let us refer to a passage in Mr Barham’s speech, 
23d May 1808. This gentleman is the great parliamentary advo- 
cate of the West Indian interest. The speech appears to be most 
accurately reported ; and, as it was published in the form of a pam- 
phiet, it was probably corrected by himself. He says, “ But, Sir, 
“ the reason why this particular mode of relief is urged, is this, 
“ —that it is the only one which is immediate. Other things may 
“ perhapsdo more permanent good—but their effect is distant. The 
‘* Colonies cannot live so long as to wait the result. If there were 
“ other modes of relief, can gentlemen imagine that those interested 
“ for the Colonies would be so absurd as to persist in striving _ 
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« that which they were least likely to obtain? Would they, by pres 
« ference, choose to contend with the most powerful interest in this 
“ House or the country?”’ The secret is thus disclosed. This great 
authority tells us, that the existence of the Colonies is at stake ; that 
the measure in question is the only one which can do good, because 
it is the only one which is immediate. He enforces his argument by 
this cogent reason, that if the matter were not so, the West Indians 
would never contend with the landed interest. No ingenuity can ex- 
plain away this confession. What credit, consequently, can be given 
to the candour of those West Indians, who pretended to admit, that 
the situation of the Colonies alone was not a sufficient ground for 
the prohibition? Is it not clear, that they would prefer to injure a- 
griculture to a degree at least, to losing what was alleged to be the 
only efficient mode of relieving themselves? It is vain, therefores 
to say, that’ the fear of scarcity influenced the principal promoters of 
this project. To return, however, to the report of the Committees 
In page 14. they say, * Your Committee recommend, in the strong- 
“ est manner, that any bill to be brought in, in consequence of this 
“ report, should contain a clause, granting a power to the King in 
“ Council, upon a sufficient notice, to do away the suspension, and 
« allow the distillers to carry on their trade in the accustomed man- 
“ner.” An appeal to the King in Council! That is, an appeal to 
the very Ministers by whom the Committee were appointed, and by 
whom, in Parliament, the West Indians were so eminently assisted. 
I maintain, that this recommendatien was inserted obviously to mi- 
tigate opposition, there being no intention of acting uponit. For, 
as the relief of the Colonies was the object of the measure, so it is 
plain that this could not be affected, in any way, by the price of bar- 
ley. While, therefore, that object remained unattained, it is evi- 
dent, that no fall in the value of barley would induce Ministers to 
open the’ distilleries by an order in council. Has not the fact exact 
ly corresponded with this reasoning?’ p. 2—10. 

Our author next goes on to show, that there was not the slight- 
est reason for apprehending a scarcity of bread-corn in 1808; a 
point about which no man—not even the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee—ever doubted. From thence he infers, with much justice, 


that the prohibition was not occasioned by any dread of scarci- 


ty. 

* Let us consider the prices, of grain in 1808, and compare them 
with the prices in 1795 and 1800, when the distilleries were shut, 
and with those of 1802, when they were again opened. At the time 
the Committee recommended the suspension, wheat was.at 70s. per 
quarter; barley 39s.; and oats 33s. Now, in July 1795, wheat was 
at $4s.; and in August it rose to 108s.; other grain being in pro- 
portion. In December 1800, when the next suspension was thought 
expedient, wheat had risen to 125s.; barley to 71s. ; and oats to 39s. 
In May.1808, when the bill was ufder discussion, the price of wheat 
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was only 72s. ; barley 40s. ; and oats 34s. And, what is very re. 
markable, when the prohibition was taken off in 1802, wheat was 
then 75s. 6d. ; barley 44s.; oats 28s. 4d.; which was 5s. 6d. high- 
er for wheat, and 4s. for barley, than when the Committee advised 
the prohibition to take place. 

‘ Here, then, we find, that in 1808, the price of wheat, the grain 
most used by far as human food, was by no means high; not so 
high, indeed, as when the distilleries were opened in 1802. But the 
foreign ports were shut against us. They were ;—and had been so 
during the whole winter ; yet wheat was never known to have kept 
at ‘a more uniform price. If, then, the situation of our foreign re- 
Jations had produced no prejudicial effect on the value of wheat— 
for, up to the end of May, the price continued moderate and steady 
—what reason was there to think, that in the few remaining months 
we should be reduced to want? Did men really imagine, that any 
other cause than a consciousness of the sufficiency of the supply on 
hand, maintained wheat at so reasonable a rate ? 

* Corn-dealers, surely, would not scruple to take the fair profit to 
which, from the state of the market, they were entitled. ‘The prices 
were moderate ; consequently, the supply must have been abundant. 
The steadiness of the price, coupled with its lowness, is decisive on 
the question of apprehended scarcity ; because the opposite supposi- 
tion must necessarily involve (among others) the glaring absurdity, 
that the farmers and corn-dealers sold their commodity, during a 
long period, muh below its worth ; for it is obvieus, that the real 
value of an article must rise in proportion to the deficiency of the 
supply to the efficient demand.’ p. 12—14. 

It is next shown, that if scarcity had been apprehended, the 
Report of the Committee was calculated to augment the e- 
vil. On this point, our author expresses himself in forcible 
terms; and argues the matter clearly and perspicuously. He 
says— 

t It is, besides, hardly possible to suppose, that an apprehension 
of impending scarcity could form any great portion of the reason for 
stopping distillation from grain ; because the measure, especially at 
that season, was manifestly calculated to aggravate the evil which 
its advisers represented it as adapted, in some degree, to avert. Let 
us examine the effects of the alarm necessarily arising from it. The 
report was ordered to be printed 13th April 1808. recommen- 
dation, with which it concluded, was consequently generally known 
by the 2lst of April. A very strong presumption existed long an- 
terior, that such would be the result of the Committee's opinion. 
The alarm, therefore, was diffused over the kingdom, before the bar- 
ley seed-time commenced. And would not the closing of the mar- 
ket, arising from the distilleries, check production? I think that ef- 
fect must have been inevitable. For, in such circumstances, it is 
clear, that a farmer, who had depended upon the distilleries *! : 
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market for part of his barley, would endeavour to use, in some o- 
ther manner, the land which he had previously destined to its culti- 
vation. 

‘ The alarm occasioned by the measure about to be proposed, o- 
perated in another manner equally injurious, with respect to any 
danger of a scarcity. The distillers, accustomed to work from malt 
and barley, bought it up at any price; The alarm accordingly in- 
creased the eonsumption of the stock in hand, while it prevented the 
usual quantity of barley from being sown. Thus the danger of 
scarcity, if any existed at that season, must have been considerably 
increased by the agitation necessarily preceding and accompanying 
the enactment of the prohibition. 

‘ After considering the facts of the case, will any man pretend, 
that West Indian relief was not the real motive of prohibiting dis- 
tillation from grain? Who can affirm, if there had been no distress 
among the sugar growers, that such a proposition would have been 
brought forward? And yet it cannot be too frequently repeated, 
that in Parliament it was distinctly admitted by the West Indians 
and their leading supporters, that their case was not a sufficient cause 
for interfering with the agriculture of the country. Whether there 
was much sincerity in this admission, I leave for those who have at- 
tended to their whole conduct in this business, to determine. ’ 

p- 15—17. 

The supporters of the prohibition have often contended, that 
as we must import bread-corn, it was more politic to use sugar 
in the distilleries, thereby encouraging the culture of the West 
India islands, than to use our corn in the manufacture of spirits. 
These sapient gentlemen, to be sure, seldom took the trouble of re- 
flecting, that it is wheat the country stands in need of, not barley, 
the grain used in the distilleries; of which we always have, and, 
from the nature of our climate and soil, must always have, a super- 
abundance. ‘The only excuse which can be received is, that these 

entlemen do not know that wheat, the general grain used 

or bread corn, has been long prohibited in the distilleries ; bar- 
ley and oats being the only grains used in the distillation of spi- 
Tits. 

* We have been told, that the prohibition is politic ; because, as 
we import so much grain, it is absurd to consume in the distilleries 
that which ought to be applied more directly to the useof man. The 
etpense of importation is represented as a serious evil. But an easy 
and complete answer to this argament readily occurs. Our import- 
ation consists principally of wheat. Of barley, which is chiefly 
used in the distilleries, no importation of any consequence takes 
place. Barley is proved in evidence to be indispensable upon many 
soils in England ; in the Northern District, it is unquestionably so, 
tothe new system of cultivation. Wheat, aceordingly, could not 
be substituted for barley to any great extent. The prohibition, there- 
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fore, must prevent the raising of a certain quantity of barley, and 
cannot cause the production of a greatly additional quantity of 
wheat. It may, I think, be left for agriculturists to decide,. whe. 
ther the benefit arising from the culture of a rather larger propor. 
tion of wheat, upon ground probably not well suited to the purpose, 
will counterbalance the evil resulting from an interruption of their 
improved system, produced by striking off one market for barley. 
The agriculture of France is said to be encouraged by our consump. 
tion of French wheat; and it is proposed, whimsically enough, to 
promote that of Great Britain, by interfering with the system upon 
which, in the opinion of the best judges, it can be most profitably 
carried on.’ p. 18—20. 

. One of our objections to the prohibitory bill, when it passed, 
was, that smuggling, both internal and foreign, would thereby 
be greatly increased. That we were not wrong in making that 
objection, is proved by the following passage. 

* It was predicted that et ass greatly increase. Has 
not that prediction been fulfilled ? is is plainly proved by the let- 
ter of the Lord Advocate, last August, to the Sheriffs, and the ex- 
traordinary enclosure signed by A. Pearson, which it contained, 
Smuggling, the necessary consequence of the ill-advised prohibition, 
as well as of the injudicious system which before prevailed respect- 
ing Highland distillers, must have increased to an enormous degree, 
to have called forth these admonitions.’ p. 22. 

‘ Upon the whole, we have a high opinion of this pamphlet, as 
it is written with temper and judgment, and conveys a correct 
and appropriate view of the bearings and consequences of the 
prohibitory bill. ‘The public mind, however, is so apt to go 
with the minister, that we are doubtful whether or not the slight- 
est benefit will be derived from the salutary truths therein con- 
tained. Indeed, as the minister of the day is supposed to in- 
fluence the sentiments of more than one half of the public, there 
is slender reason to bape that the prohibition will be removed, 
se long as he and his friends are pleased to consider it as a neces- 
sary measure. N. 


Hints on the Economy of Feeding Stock, and bettering the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. By J. C. Curwen, Efg. M. P. Workington 
Hall, Cumberland. pp. 364. London. 1808. 


We had occafion, in the First Number of this volume (p. 73.) 
to make fome animadverfions upon Mr Curwen’s Report to the 
Workington Society for 18093; which Report appeared. in out 
eyes to have been haftily executed, therefore defe@ive in fe- 
veral refpects. ‘The prefent work, which, fomehow or other, was 
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only fent-us a few days ago, merits a different charaler. It is 
regularly compofed—fyitematically arranged—contains many ex- 
cellent and judicious obfervations upon various important fub- 
je&ts—in short, proves the author to be both a diflinguifhed agri- 
culturist, and an eminent friend to every thing connected with the 
welfare and prosperity of the British mation. 

Ina sensible and appropriate preface, Mr Curwen describes 
the causes which have of late contributed to produce a material 
change in the rural system of Great Britain, He says, 

‘A more rapid revolution of public opinion has seldom taken 
place, than has been observed in Great Britain within these few last 
years, in the increased estimation and importance attached to agri- 
culture—But a short period since, it was received by the greater 
proportion of the community, as a mere mechanical operation, re- 
quiring scarcely more intellect to direct than to perform, and jn 
which he who guided the plough was reduced nearly on a leyel 
with his beast. Nor were the political axioms adopted at the com- 
mencement of this reign favourable to the interests of agriculture, 
or calculated to raise it in the opinion of the country. “The fashion- 
able political doctrine of the day asserted it to be more advanta- 
geous for Great Britain to import grain, than to grow it. The 
changes made in the system of the Corn Laws in 1766, founded on 
these opinions, operated to the depressing of agriculture, and to the 


aggrandizement of commerce. From that moment the export of 


grain almost entirely ceased, and we became ourselves importers, with 
a deficit increasing annually, and that to a most alarming degree. 

‘To what extent our dependence on foreign countries might have 
proceeded, it is difficult to determine ; for, in proportion as our de- 
mands for grain were augmented, so were the exports of our ma- 
nufactures, and with them the number of unproductive hands in- 
creased and extended ; and our national prosperity had the appear- 
ance of being in a most flourishing state of advancement. The years 
of scarcity, however, taught us a very important truth, (one which 
we unhappily purchased with much misery, and which the predilec- 
tion for commerce had induced the nation entirely to overlook),— 
that whilst we were manufacturers for all the world, we were in 
the utmost danger of, being starved at home for want of bread. 
The wise measures adopted by Parliament in consequence of the 
sufferings of the country, together with other causes, have excited 
a spirit of improvemeht, that bids fair not only to produce a supply 
of grain equal to our present wants, but to provide likewise dor a 
great increase of population. 

* I should contend, that in every well-regulated state, agriculture 
ought to form the basis of its greatness, and commerce merely the 
superstructure ; and that the first and principal object of cousidera- 
tion should be, to provide victual necessary for the maintenance ot 
the whole community: this accomplished, whatever portion of the 
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population remained without employment, would fairly. measure the 
extent to which manufactures could be carried on with safety and 
advantage. 

‘ A sufficiency of food being once secured for the present popula- 
tion, a surplus of the necessaries of life would ere long accrue ; and 
thence a spirit of external trade and commercial enterprise be ex- 
cited with the best-founded expectations of permanent advantage. 

‘ It appears consonant to the wisdom of Providence, that the 
productions of the earth should be greatly diversified, as a motive 
and stimulus of human exertion; and that, in the commonwealth 
of kingdoms, the most distant nations should be reciprocally de. 
pendent upon each other for what is necessary, convenient, or use 
tul to the greater enjoyment of human existence ; and doubtless 
this inherent principle of action cannot be suspended by the violent 
and arbitrary measures of a successful despot. He may indeed suc- 
ceed for a moment in interrupting, and perhaps suspending, com- 
mercial intercourse ; but he cannot long resist the impulse of general 
feeling and the common sense and reason of mankind, 

* In the present awful crisis of public affairs, which threatens to 
prove ruinous to numbers, and yet which may not be ultimately 
injurious to the general prosperity of the empire,—should the par- 
tial suspension of trade throw a part of the manufacturing popula- 
tion and capital into the employment of agriculture, and thereby 
accelerate the internal improvement of the country,—the security of 
the empire would be promoted, and its real strength and power in- 
creased. ] 

* In the course of the last forty years, many patriotic individuals 
have exerted themselves to rouse the attention of the landed pro- 
prietors, and of the country at large, to the importance of agricul- 
ture ; and their labours have not been unsuccessful in representing 
it as a pursuit worthy of the application of gentlemen, affording a 
rational and pleasurable source of amusement, and combining, ina 
high degree, individual profit with public advantage. 

‘ Amongst the first books of modern husbandry may be reckoned 
Lord Kaimes’s “ Gentleman Farmer. ”—That great and good man, 
to whose friendship I owed so many persona obligations, did not 
content himself with mere theoretical opinions, but set a noble cx- 
ample of improvemetit on ‘his estates at Blair-Drummond ; and to 
him we are indebted for the first suggestions of the establishment ot 
a Board of Agriculture.. About the same period, the successful 
exertions of a single individual (Mr Bakewell) called forth the pub- 
lic attention, by his intelligent and indefatigable experiments in the 
improvement of stock. 

‘ 'To the Bishop of Landaff the nation owes its first acquaintance 
with the importance of chemistry, as connected with, agriculture ; 
and from his ingenious labours we are now reaping the advantage of 
many valuable and important discoveries. 

*'¢ Natural history, botany, and mechanics, have respectively ov 
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tributed to promote, extend, and facilitate the various objects of 
agricultural industry ; while, on the other hand, the researches of 
the learned, and particularly of the author of the “ Husbandry of 
the Antients, ” have stamped upon it the character of distinguished 
approbation, and traced it down to us from periods of the highest 
and most virtuous antiquity. And thus a combination of causes 
has inferred this solid truth, that the best-informed and greatest 
men cannot better secure their glory and happiness, than by en- 
couraging a pursuit, as productive of pleasure and profit, as of truc 
independence and feelings of national attachment. 

‘ The memory of the late Duke of Bedford must be ever dear to 
the country, from the zeal and ability with which he espoused the in- 
terests of agriculture. It was reserved for this manly and patriotic 
character, aided by Mr Coke and other public spirited individuals, 
to draw forth the intelligent farmer from his relative obscurity, and 
place him in that respectable poiat of view, to which that merito- 
rious and spirited class of individuals are so justly entitled. By the 
examples of such men, the country has been induced to regard with 
favour, and reward with approbation, the exertions of those engaged 
in the labours of agriculture. 

* To the Board of Agriculture, and to its indefatigable President, 
Sir John Sinclair, the country is largely indebted. Nor is there-any 
incorporated body, from whose exertions the nation has derived 
more real benefit than from those of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences, who have been the patrons of many valuable discoveries, 
and at all times the strenuous promoters of agriculture.’ Prei. 
p- Vil—xv. 

The first subject treated of, is the feeding of work-horses wiih 
steamed potatoes. Mr Curwen commenced this mode of feeding 
horses in October 1801, influenced thereto by a great scarcity of 
hay at that period—a scarcity so great in the north of England, 
where an immense number of horses are kept for working the 
collieries, as to raise apprehensions that no considerable supp’ y 
could be ebtained at any price. The difliculties he had to c:- 
counter wete numerous; and, of these, the prejudices of his 
servants, as always happens when new practices are intradice., 
were not the smallest. But by unremitting perseverance and at- 
tention, he vanquished the difficulties that stood in his way.—-- 
‘ That I succeeded,’ says he, * must be in a great measure, if 
not entirely, attributed to the imperious necessity which left no 
room for option. It was brought to this alternative —potato.., 
or nothing.’ In this way, the steaming of potatoes was introdu- 
ced; and prejudices having gradually sBated, the practice becaw 
every day more and more familiar to those concerned,'so «5 
last to be executed with the like facility as any other branch 
tural work. 

The benefits arising, in Mr Curwen’s case, fror 
ON potatoes, are thus illustrated. 
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* In the first season, above sixty thousand stone of potatoes were 
steamed. The quantity has annually increased. The report of my 
large consumption has brought considerable importations from Scot- 
land and Ireland ; and I have been able to purchase them from 
three halfpence to twopence halfpenny per stone ; and by taking 
whole cargoes, it has afforded me the means of occasionally selling 
them to the poor much below the market price. 

‘ A strong argument in favour of potatoes, in preference to hay, 
is, the ease and facility with which they can be conveyed, and like- 
wise their being exempt from injury by water carriage. Were I ta 
contract for my supply, I should be a considerable gainer, as the 
lands near Workington are let from 40s. to 6). per acre ; in Scot- 
land and Ireland at not 20s. ; and labour is proportionably cheap. 

‘ Combined with the individual saving, is that of the public, 
Thus, a hundred horses, constantly fed on hay, would require two 
stone per day,—or, for each horse, 7%0 stone per annum ; and sup- 
posing a ton and a half per acre, each horse would consume the 
produce of three acres. ‘Two stone of potatoes, per diem, would, 
on ground of the best quality, be little above the third of an acre; 
the saving would consequently be. two acres and a half on each 
horse, or 250 upon those I am obliged to keep. 

‘ I was very sanguine in my expectations, of succeeding with 
wheat after potatoes; but, on wet ground, the risk of season is so 
great, and the failures so frequent, that I have relinquished the 
system, and take oats drilled and sown down with clover; and 
wheat, from the clover root, the succeeding year. The change in 
amy mode of feeding horses has proved very advantageous to the 
purchasers of hay: formerly my wants were the barometer of price, 
now it seldom exceeds 4/. per ton. Two years ago it was at 8/. 
and 10/.; and, strange as it may appear, it is no less matter of fact, 
that several of my own farmers purchased hay for the feeding of 
their horses, which were employed in the same work as mine that 
were fed on potatoes, purchased at 24d. or 3d. per stone ; the al- 
lowance of oats the same. A great difference, indeed, in point of 
condition, there undoubtedly was; but this difference was in favour 
pf the horses fed on potatoes. 

* Six years haye now elapsed since I adopted this plan, which 
must be allowed to have afforded a full and fair opportunity for 
making a deliberate and dispassionate estimate of its merits. 

* First, as to the saving of expence: Secondly, as to its being 2 
food on which horses can perform their work: Thirdly, as it affects 
the health and condition of the horses. Upon all these points, I 
have no doubt or hesitation in declaring, that the potatoe feed has 
decidedly the advantage, and I make this assertion with the more 
satisfaction, as it will be corroborated by every person who has {air- 
jy made the experiment. 

' § The objections that are commonly urged against steaming of 
potatoes, are, labour, fuel, and the first cost of the apparatus. dn 
Opposition : 
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opposition to these, I should state, that the saving between the cost 
of hay and potatoes (where land is of considerable value) is such 
as abundantly to compensate the expenses attending steaming ; and 
the superior condition and health of the horse is a further argumeit 
in its favour. As a proof suflicient to establish these facts, I should 
instance, that it requires from five to six hours for a horse to mas- 
ticate a stone of hay, whilst he will eat a stone of potatoes in twenty 
minutes, or less. ‘The saving of four hours for rest is alone sufh- 
cient to produce the most essential difference in the health and con- 
dition of the animal: after great fatigue also, a horse would be 
tempted to take warm food, when he would not eathay. Asa 
proof of the excellence of this food, I have at this time, in my 
works, horses which were six years ago purchased of a farmer, who 
was selling off his stock, as worn out, and of little value, and which 
are yet able to do their work with the best horses I have. I think 
there is little doubt of the life of this valuable animal being const- 
derably prolonged by this mode of feeding. I have met with but 
one instance where there was any difficulty in getting them to eat 
the potatoes, 

‘ Hay is, at the cheapest rate, of double the valie of potatoes, 
but more frequently three or four times the price. The loss by 
steaming is an eightieth part, that of roasting, a sixth, without ad- 
mitting of the benefits which result from the mixture with straw. 
In the present season (1807), when the crop has failed, I have be- 
gun to mix an equal quantity of cut straw and potatoes: to the 
horses that are below ground, in the coal-works, and obliged to re- 
main there, 1 am under the necessity of allowing a proportion of 
hay, as well as potatoes; formerly it was 14 lib.; I have now re- 
duced it to 9 lib. of hay, and 5'lib. of straw, and shall very shortly 
make the quantities equal, Racks are, according to this mode of 
feeding, as unnecessary as they are productive of waste, for to save 
trouble, they are always filled; and what is not eaten, is so tainted 
with the breath of the animal as to be wasted. 

‘ Having destroyed all old leas, I have no other hay than clover; 
this I propose mixing and stacking with alternate layers of clover 
and straw, in nearly equal proportions. 

‘ An ounce of animal food is supposed, by Dr Pringle, to pos- 
sess twelve times as much nourishment as the same quantity of ve- 
getable food, and yet two ounces of meat would not support na- 
ture, whilst twenty-four ounces of bread might do it; Bulk appears 
as requisite as nourishment ; in what proportions they are to each 
other, is an object of great importance in the feeding of animals. 
I question whether the cutting of hay and straw will not be found 
highly beneficial, by facilitating the horse’s getting his fill. A very 
striking instance of the superiority of the potatoe teed occurred in 
the last year: T'wenty horses were sent to an adjoining farm, where 
there was no convenience for steaming ; these horses had hay in licu 
of potatoes, the same quantity of oats, and the same hours of work : 
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notwithstanding all the care that could be taken of them, they lost 
their condition, and were not to be compared to the rest of my 
horses.” p. 7.—13. 

Again, Mr Curwen says, 

* I have at this time four steaming houses, one at the Schoose, a 
second in the Stableyard, a third at Moore Close, and a fourth at 
Ewanrigg. In no instance has it failed, where fairly tried. An ex. 
periment was made by a neighbour of mine :—after some time it 
was said not to have answered. On inquiry, I found that the pota- 
toes were given as a substitute for corn, nothay. Every undertaking 
so conducted, can have but one fate. 

* Economy in the feeding of horses is an object of importance, 
both as it concerns the individual and the public. When it is con- 
sidered, that six millions of the best acres in the kingdom are ap- 
plied for their support, every contrivance which is calculated to re- 
duce the number, or to feed them with a less proportion of ground, 
is deserving of serious attention ; and, viewing it in this light, I could 
not withhold my assent to the republishing of this essay, with a 
view to its more general circulation. The circumstances of the coun- 
try, as well as the discussions which have of late engaged the atten- 
tion of the public, upon the means of supporting, not only our pre- 
sent population, but an increase of it, will, I trust, not only excuse, 
but justify my compliance. I have great pleasure in laying before 
the public the communications I have received from my friend Mr 
Spedding, and also from Mr Dansie, who assured me, that was he 
now to propose to give up the feeding his horses with potatoes, there 
would be as much opposition to his so doing, as he met with when 
he first commenced it.’ p. 23, 24. 

Mr Curwen next speaks concerning the supplying of milk for 
the poor; a subject of the first importance, and well deserving 
minute investigation. In the country part of the island, this sup- 
ply is no doubt best afforded when the farmer keeps a cow sum- 
mer and winter for each of his servants ; but, in towns, it isob- 
vious, that a-different mode of supplying the poor with this ne- 
cessary article, must be resorted to. Hence, in every large town, 
or in its immediate neighbourhood, we generally find dairy cows 
kept by certain persons, who sell milk to the inhabitants, though 
very rarely in a pure or unadulterated state. A scanty, and, at 
the best, an irregular supply, is only obtained in this way ; 2s 
the — engaged in the trade are generally unprovided with 
the best sort of food for milch-cows,—often have to purchase it 
at extravagant rates,—and, of course, must either raise the price, 
or debase the quality of the article, so as profit may be derived 
from the trade in which they are engaged. In our Simble opi- 
nion, few trades can be more profitable than that of the dairyist, 
—though, undoub:edly, from the constant attention which- the 
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trade requires, it must be a troublesome one. A suite of clean 
and comfortable offices is the first requisite ; the second is a stock 
of good cows; and the third and last is a full supply of green 
food at all seasons of the year. ‘The establishment of milk-shops in 
all large towns, appears also to be a desideratum. Instead of car- 
rying milk from the dairy in small uncleaned casks or pitchers, as 
usually done, and retailing it in open nasty streets, where dust is 
flying at one time, and puddle throwing about at another, the ar- 
ticle ought to be carefully put into.clean hogsheads or puncheons, 
and sent mornings and evenings to the milk-shops, in such quanti- 
ties as might meet the market demand. Fresh butter might also be 
sold at these shops; so might cream,—an article rarely to be had 
worth using in most of our great towns. Even sour milk might 
be vended in this way. In short, a trade of great extent, and 
one almost entirely new in this country, might thus be carried on. 
All that would be required is attention to cleanliness, and to pre- 
sent the articles in a pure and unadulterated state,—circumstances 
little thought of at present, though certainly meriting considera- 
tion from the dairyist and shopkeeper. 

Mr Curwen’s plan for supplying the inhabitants of Workington, 
is something like the one now proposed,—with this difference, 
that he retails milk from the cart, instead of selling it in whole- 
sale to the shopkeeper. We consider this last personage, how- 
ever, as a necessary appendage to carrying on the milk trade with 
success. It is well known, that retailing the article is the most 
difficult and vexatious part of the dairyman’s trade; and that, un- 
less absolutely*his own retailer, he can scarcely obtain the value 
of his commodity. Were milk-shops established, these circum- 
stances would be completely reversed. ‘The dairyist might then 
send an invoice‘with his puncheons of milk, like as the distiller 
does-with his puncheons of whisky. He might settle accounts 
monthly or quarterly with the merchant, instead of making a, dai- 
ly settlement with those employed to go to market ;--a task of 
incalculable trouble. In short, by putting the trade upon such a 
basis as we have proposed, it might be carried on to any extent 
which the demand required, without subjecting those engaged in 
it to any more trouble than falls to the lot of people concerned in 
anv other branch of business. 

We shall now state what Mr Curwen mentions concerning the 
establishment of his dairy, though sorry our narrow limits pre- 
vent us from making a longer extract. , 

‘On the first proposition for substituting green food for the sup- 
port of my dairy in winter, I was discouraged by a very prevalent 
opinion, that they could not be kept in condition, or health, on this 
food alone. I should most probably have declined the attempt, had 
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I not witnessed the complete success of other experiments as mucy 
at variance with received opinions and common practice. 

‘ Having matured my plan, I determined to appropriate twenty. 
two acres of land, within less than a mile of a town containing eight 
thousand inhabitants, with a view of raising green crops for the pur- 
pose of supplying it with milk, and for the support of my other 
stock during the winter months. I was in a great measure igno- 
rant of the quantity of green food that would be required for each 
head of cattle. 

‘ The ground was cropped with four acres of Drumhead cabbag. 
es; six acres of common red turnip; two acres of Swedish turnip ; 
one of kohlrabi ; and nine acres of coleseed. The milch-cows were 
turned out in good weather into a dry sheltered pasture of sixteen 
acres, which had been so hard stinted, as to afford them little or no 
food, but had the advantage of plenty of good water. 

* In the beginning of April 1804, the cabbages were transplanted. 
By this early planting, they have always succeeded better than those 
of my neighbours, which were later set. ‘The turnips were sown by 


the drill, in stitches at three feet distance, and the utmost attention 
paid to the cleaning of the whole, not only for the benefit of the 
present crop, but for that of the succeeding ones. The turnips prov- 
ed a failing crop in many parts; the other green crops were very 


productive and weighty. 

* The stock of cattle fed in sheds consisted of thirty-three; twen- 
ty-two milch cows, eight of them had been spring calvers, the re- 
mainder heifers. I notice this circumstance, to account for the ap- 
parent smallness of the quantity of milk afforded, in proportion to 
the number Of milch-cows. 

¢ I was so circumstanced, as to be compelled t8 dispose of the 
greatest part of my stock before my winter crop was exhausted ; 
having no preparation for soiling them in the house during summer, 
nor any distant pastures of less value than the lands I occupied near 
to the town, to continue them for another season. Much of the suc- 
cess of the experiment depended upon the condition the stock should 
be in, to enable me to dispose of them early, and with little loss. I 
had eight three-years old heifers, intended to be kept for stock; a 
bull and four cows for fattening: and, besides these, I wintered 
thirty-five head of Highland heifers, and sixty-five sheep. 

‘ In dry and moderate weather, the milch-cows remained out from 
ten o’clock till towards evening. From their being kept in open 
sheds, they were less sensibly affected by the cold. A greater de- 
gree of warmth is supposed to be favourable to their milking; but I 
do not believe, so kept, they would have been in such thriving and 
healthy condition. 

‘ I found it advisable to make use of the cabbages first. They 
required much labour and unremitting attention, in freeing them 
of décayed leaves ; and after frost, the difficulty is still greater. It 
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is, however, indispensably necessary, in order to prevent the milk 
from being tainted. 

‘ Thad, last year, thirty-five tons and a half of cabbages per a- 
cre, or 2352 plants, ata distance of four feet and a half from each 
other, and with but fourteen tons of manure. Some of the cabbag- 
es weighed 55 lib. The same ground has this year produced sixty 
Winchesters of barley, for one sown with Mr M‘Dowall’s drill. 

‘ The cabbages planted were the Drumhead cabbage. I wish an 
equally weighty and more hardy kind could be obtained, that would 
stand the winter better, as the cost of ‘cleaning and stripping the de- 
cayed leaves tends greatly to reduce their value. 

‘ The common turnip followed ; next the Swedish and kohlrabi ; 
and last the coleseed. This latter article of food I found to be most 
productive of milk ; and it has the further advantage of standing till 
the end of May, by which time lucerne is fit to be cut. 

‘ I made a further experiment in feeding milch-cows, by giving 
oil-cake. This novelty encountered still greater prejudice. On trial, 
it soon appeared that the milk was ‘considerably richer, its favour 
not affected, and the quantity also much increased. 

-* To this I attribute the uncommon condition of the whole stock 
so fed. The certificates which accompany this, will be fully satis- 
factory upon that point. 

-* My dairy commenced the Ist of October 1804, and continued 
constantly supplying the town till the 18th of May 1805. Asa 
part of the heifers were not purchased till late in October, and all 
not in milk till the middle of November, I have extended the pe- 
riod thirty days above the two hundred, upon which the calculation 
of food is founded, to complete that period for the whole stock ; 
and allowance must be made for this smal] excess. 

‘ The time of milking in the morning was between six and seven ; 
immediately afterwards, a feed of cabbages was given, as long as 
they lasted. At ten o’clock, previous to turning out, two pounds 
of oil-cake each. In favourable days, they had turnips in the pas- 
tare, with the tops and tails cut off: On returning to the sheds, 
they were served with cabbages ; between that time and four they 
were milked. This was followed by a second allowance of two 
pounds'of oil-eake each ; afterwards a third feed of cabbages ; and 
at six o’clock a foddering of straw, ‘from six to eight pounds. 

‘ The labour of cutting off the tops and tails of the turnips was 
amply compensated for, by the advantage of feeding the wintering 
Highland cattle with them in preference to straw. 

* The expense of green food does not stand the farmer in one half- 
penny per stone ; the tops and tails of the turnip must be considered 
of still less value, whilst straw cannot be estimated under twopence. 
Notwithstanding the disparity of cost, there is still a greater differ- 
ence in their nutrition. What I wintered as above upon the refuse 
of green food, were in condition for killing two months earlier, and 
exceeded any of the same kind I ever had, both in weight of carcase 
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and tallow, and brought from two to .three pounds per head more 
than I had ever obtained for the like stock at any former period, 
p- 50-55. 

The following observations contain much good sense, and are 
highly creditable to their worthy author. 

* I have long wished to see premiums offered in large towns for 
the greatest quantity of good milk publicly sold, according to the 
size of the farm, and the distance brought. Viewing it only through 
the narrow medium of the saving which might be made in the poor 
rates, the general adoption of some plan to eucourage a supply, 
would be a wise and a humane measure. Few, I trust, if any, are 
insensible to the more honourable sentiment of ‘ Homo sum.’ T'o 
preserve health, to promote the comforts of the labouring classes of 
society, and to save numbers from an untimely grave, are objects of 
interest to the man, to the parent, and to the politician. Of those 
I have consulted, as to the articles they had given up for the pur- 
chase of milk, I found no single person, not even the poorest, who 
was not thoroughly convinced of the benefit and advantage derived 
from this salubrious diet. But their earnings had not been expended 
on any scale of estimate, necessity too often compelling deprivations, 
not within the contemplation of those whose fortunate lot has placed 
them in affluence. It might not, I conceive, be unprofitable to 
teach youth, as a part of education, that branch of political arith- 
metic, by which the means of subsisting any given number in a fa- 
mily, at the lowest given rate, is estimated and explained ; not only 
with a view of impressing upon them the blessings of affluence, but 
enforcing, at the same time, the just claims of humanity, and consi- 
deration for those whose laborious exertions furnish the necessaries 
and luxuries of life. Ignorance, more frequently than any want of 
feeling, prevents our justly attending to their wants and privations. 
The calculations of profit on the sale of milk are made on land, the 
rents of which are from forty shillings to 37. per annum, which is a 
fair average at two miles distance from any great town in the king- 
dom. In few instances will they be found to exceed it. If good 
milk could be obtained, it would, I believe, be frequently substitut- 
ed in the place of other pernicious beverages. An instance’ of this 
I have lately learnt from Mr Faulder, who was formerly the farmer 
at Colgarth Park in Westmoreland, and is now settled at Eltham in 
Kent, on a good milk farm. The produce was, for some years, 
carried a distance of eight miles, and disposed of in Oxford-Street; 
but a nearer market opening to him at Woolwich, he wisely availed 
himself of it. And among his customers, are the men employed in 
one of the great iron works carried on at that place.. A single indi- 
vidual has prevailed upon his companions to make the experiment of 
milk as a substitute for porter. The result has proved it to be the 
best means of quenching the violence of thirst, and securing them 
from the feverish heat produced by the immoderate use of fermented 
liquors. They have persevered. in. this. simple and wholesome bever- 
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age, with an evident benefit to their health, and with an increased 
ability of exertion. May their example be recommended, and hold- 
en forth as a pattern of imitation by all whose situation in life, and 
extensive concerns, enable them to influence and determine the mo- 
ral conduct of large numbers of the industrious class of the com- 
munity!’ p. 165-168. 

The next branch of this valuable work is on Soiling Cattle. It 
is well known, that our fentiments on the great benefit of con- 
fuming grafs in this way, are much the fame with thofe of Mc 
Curwen ; though we certainly differ widely from him with regard 
to the quantity of grafs confumed by a horfe or cow in a given 
time ; confequently, as to the extent of the benefit derived from 
that practice. It is unneceffary ta repeat what was already urged 
in our review of the Report to Workington Society. Suffice it 
to fay, that we fee no caufe to change one word of what was 
ftated on that occafion. Soiling is a moft beneficial practice— 
doubling in every cafe, and in others tripling, the value of clo- 
ver and ryegrafs, when compared with the profit gained under the 
old fyftem of depafturing with horfes or cattle. Befides, by 
foiling, a great ftore of valuable dung is accumulated—a greater 
ftore than what can be procured from the confumption of turnips; 
and, what is of infinite importance, foiling can go forward to 
any extent upon all the heavy foils, where turnips cannot be cul- 
tivated with the flighteft profpe€t of advantage. Still we cannot 
go the length Mr Curwen has done, when defcribing its advan- 
tages; and from trials made this feafon, we.are confirmed in the 
opinion formerly delivered. Indeed, the trial made by Mr Swin- 
burne (page 185.), agrees very nearly with thofe we have made 
for afcertaining the quantity of clover and ryegrafs confumed in 
twentyfour hours by a milch-cow. 

General Hints on Farming are afterwards communicated. And 
here we difcover the real character of the worthy author, which 
in every refpect appears to be candid, liberal, keenly fet upon in- 
quiry, and remarkably attentive to the moft minute part of every 
branch of rural economy. We fele& the feétion upon ‘ Farm- 
ing by Gentlemen,’ which is admirably executed. 

‘ If farming, as is boldly and confidently asserted by many, be a 
pursuit in which gentlemen must of necessity be losers, it may not 
be uselesss to ascertain from what combination of circumstances this 
failure arises. Conceiving that nothing is more conducive to the in- 
terests of agriculture, than the practice and encouragement of it by 
gentlemen, I am anxious to examine into the grounds of an opinion, 
which appears to militate against past as well as present experience. 
The advantage of the public, not less than the virtuous happiness of 
its individual members, are deeply implicated in the decision of this 
question. In proportion as example is more forcibly illustrative of 
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imperfect practice, than the niost cogent reasoning, T present’ my. 
self to the attention of my readérs: and in detailing the causes which 
led me, at a late period of my life, to undertake the superintend. 
ance of my own house-farm, after Having neglected it’ for upwards 
of twenty years, Iam sincerely desirous of benefiting those who, 
from choice, or other motives, may, like mysélf; be induced to a 
constant residerice in the country. The apprehensions generally en- 
teftained in the year 1801, from the failure of the hay crops, and 
the difficulties likely to’arise in the providing food for any number of 
horses, roused me from my indifference, and compelled me to dedi- 
cate my Most serious attention to the subject. The result of my in- 
quiry was the adoption of the plan for steaming potatoes, mixed 
with cut straw, as a substitute for hay. Hence an alternative, which 
I had every reason to consider as likely to be productive of very’ se- 
rious loss, proved most unexpectedly a source of profit, and afforded 
me, what was not within my expectation, a fund of pleasurable a- 
musement. For many years I had confided the management of my 
farm, which was of some magnitude, entirely to the direction of a 
bailiff, with the single injunction of attending to the culture of tur- 
nips. It was about twenty years since ; and this crop of mine, was 
the first grown in this neighbourhood. This was, however, the so- 
litary instance in which I had taken any part or concern whatever in 
its management. The success of my steaming, and the flattering 
marks of approbation conferred upon my humble endeavours, by 
the Board of Agriculture, and the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
inspired me with a decided taste for agriculture ; and I determined 
to remain no longer ignorant of what it is so much the interest of 
the proprietor to be acquainted with, the value of his estate, and 
the most judicious methods of cultivation and: improvement. 

-¢ My first inquiry was, respecting the system of management which 
had been practised in my own farm; and I confess, that it costs me 
something to be obliged to expose my own remissness and. inatten- 
tion ; but, as an impartial statement may prove serviceable to others, 
I shall be more than compensated for any self-condemnation which 
Imay haye:to record. It was not long before I discovered, that the 
' neglect and inattention of the owner are maladies of a very infectious 
nature, communicating their baneful effects in every direction, and 
enervating the exertions of all within its range. In short, I found 
my farm in the worst possible condition ;—every thing out of order, 
and neither intelligence nor spirit in any one employed. The extent 
of thefarm was upwards of five hundred acres, valued’ at a thousand 
pounds per annum. I was surprised beyond measure at finding, that 
not only the whole produce of that yeat was swallowed up in expenses, 
but a debt.of seven hundred pounds incurred in addition} yet this 
proceeded entirely from my ownignorance. The produce, as I have 
new beyond a doubt ascertained, was far short of what it ought to 
have been; and. the number, as well as the néglect and idleness of 
those employed, ‘was out of all proportion to the work’ ee 
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To whom was the blame of mismanagement chargeable? I have 
no hesitation in taking it entirely to myself. Here then is a notable 
instance, in proof that gentleraen cannot farm to advantage! To 
what extent my annual losses might have gone, but for the season 
of scarcity, which roused me from my state of lethargic indifference, 
I am not prepared to say: but it would be fortunate for many gen- 
tlemen farmers, if similar difficulties were to produce similar exa- | 
minations into the proceedings of their farms. Can an example of 
exertion be pointed out, where the stimulus of fame or profit is 
wanting? Is there any branch of trade—are there even any of the 
sports of the field practised with success, which have not cost much 
time and attention in acquiring? Permit me to ask, then, why 2 
knowledge of the various operations in farming should be expected 
to be attained without thought or application? Ignorance and inat- 
tention are the sources from whence spring the losses of the gentle- 
men farmers. 

* The foregoing description of my own attempt at conducting a 
farm by the agency of others, may be assumed as a faithful and ge- 
neral picture of the consequences of indifference on the part of the 
proprietor, and consequent wastefulness on that of the servant. He 
who would wish to farin with credit, satisfaction and advantage, 
will do well to mark the words of old Cato, * Miserum est, cum Vil- 
licus Dominum docet.’ ‘This admirable precept I adopted as the 
rule of my agricultural proceedings; and I have pursued it with 
unremitting perseverance. Taking upon me at once the whole di- 
rection and superintendance of my farm, it became necessary for me 
to make myself acquainted with every operation. 

‘ The errors I committed were no doubt numerous; however, 
they were not entirely without their advantage. Every failure prov- 
ed a fresh incentive to energy and exertion. Practical knowledge is 
the most serviceable, and perhaps the only knowledge to be relied 
upon. Though agriculture be so ancient an art, and has of neces- 
sity been practised in every country without intermission, yet so lit- 
tle attention has been paid to principles, that what has been general- 
ly written upon it, has served more to confuse than to instruet: such 
at least I have found it; and I own I have, perhaps, read less on 
agricultural subjects than I ought to have done. Many things may 
appear new to me, and, by this means, to the reader, which are not 
so in reality. I am disposed to pay all possible deference to well- 
conducted and fairly stated experiments, but to give very little cre« 
dit to theoretical conjectures.’ p. 213, &é. 

When speaking of draining land, Mr Curwen satisfies us that 
he is well acquainted with the immense benefit detived from that 
first-rate improvement. He says, 

_ * Draining may justly be esteemed the basis of all agricultural 
improvements in strong soil. No operation requires more judgment ; 
its success, in a great measure, if not wholly, depending on the skill 
in giving a proper direction to the drains. Springs are caused by 
interruptions of the strata, which are denominated dykes; and these 
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‘are produced by the fracture or disunion of the strata, and consist 
most commonly of the broken fragments of each superior strata, 
and towards the surface are generally of.sand, gravel and stones, 
which seldom or never fail of affording considerable quantities of 
water. Dykes may be approached to within a few feet in drain. 
ing ; and if not cut into, the water will not come away. A most 
raaterial object is to run the drains at right angles with the genera} 

' course of these interruptions, which it is by no means difficult to 
trace. As a further instance of prior mismanagement (which must 
perpetually occur where a discerning and intelligent eye does not su- 
perintend and direct), I had the mortification of finding all the 

: drains which had been previously made on my farm, so shallow and 
injudiciously made, as to produce little or no effect. None were cut 

- deeper than twenty inches, and few more than a foot, which, in my 
method of management, proves a great hinderance to the plough. 
It was in vain to attempt imprevement, without first laymg the 
ground dry. In the last four years, five hundred acres (all full of 
springs) have been drained at an expense little short of two thousand 
pounds. The depth of the drains are from three to six feet, and 
filled with stones to within twenty inches of the surface. The ex. 
pense was from five to seven shillings per rood, the stones being 
quarried and led from a distance. Further experience has satisfed 

‘me, that | mcurred a very heavy and unnecessary expense, which 
might have been avoided, and my land improved, had I adopted 

- deep ploughing ; by which means, I should have procured stones 

“pon the ground sufficient to have filled the drains. This I have 
practised in the last year in making three thousand three hundred 

woods of drains in the Mdore Close farm, and the expense has not 
exceeded two shillings per rood. Had the same plan been followed 
at the Schoose farm, I should have saved near a thousand pounds. 
Notwithstanding the heavy expense attending my first draining ope- 
tations, and which has added four shillings per acre to the rent, it 
has in most instances doubled the value of the land. At seven per 
cent. it would be highly for the interest of the farmer to have his land 
well drained ; and this onght to be a sufficient temptation to induce 
the landlord to undertake it. I know of no expenditure of money 
that would prove so productive’to the:owner of the estate. The w- 
ereased rent that would be obtained in consequence, at the end of a 
lease, would make a return of above twenty per ceut.’ ps 223—226. 

‘In the section upon ¢ labour and workmen, ’ Mr Curwen shows 
much knowledge of the human character. ‘To take apprentices, 

“awould certainly be a most useful measure. 

* Jv is, E think,.very-practicable, and within the power of almost 
every farmer, to excite a spirit of enthesiasm in those whom he em- 
Ploys; and toturnit to the best of purposes. Ido not pretend to 
say this is theswork of « week, or of afew months, but that a sys- 
termmay be established for bringing it about. The plan I should 
~ propose, would be the taking apprentices, which _— be easily and 


advantageously done in every large farming establishment. A 4e- 
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gree of education, suitable to their future employment, as well as to 
their quickness of comprehension, should in my opinion be bestowed 
upon them; and their rise in situation and confidence should be era. 
dual, and altogether proportioned to their exertions. [n boys it is 


\ 
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no difficult matter to create a spirit of emn!ation and rivalsh'p: and 
this, directed to proper objects, would scarce fail of renderi 
yaluable servants during the ame of thei 

decent and useful members of society. 

culative opinion, but one that has been pracris 


iy then 


ferent branches of work connected with my 


ci 
pre Inced most admrible workmen; and. to complete a 
cers, is united an attacament to their empleyer, and to the place 


they have spent their early youth, 1 have every on t 


» beheve 


this plan of apprenticeship to farming will answer eq 
I have taken ten apprentices already into my own farn 
ber under my differént workmen are perhaps forty. 
themselves to my satisfaction, on the expiration of ther i 
they receive a present of ten guineas; but this entirely de 
their own good conducts; and but one single instance has occurred, 
in which it has been withheld. I have them instructed in reading 
and writing, which not only enables them to acquire a more perfect 
knowledge of the business they are engaged im, but fits them after- 
wards to establish themselves. I hope that many of those whom [ 
am now bringing ap will in time obtain farms of their own, and be 
able to turn to their own advantage what they have seen practised 
from their earliest days. No plan appears better calculated than 
this, for. generally diffusing experimental knowledge, overcoming 
the prejudices of long habits, and introducing a more improved and 
correct system of agriculture.’ p. 236—240. 

Some excellent observations are afterwards given, respecting 
‘ Friendly Societies,’ which cannot, at this time, be noticed. 
We would be unfaithful, however, to the public dary entrusted 
to us, were we to slip this opportunity of expressing our sen- 
timents concerning the meritorious public conduct of Mr Car‘een. 
This can only be done’ in a very few words, though probably 
not less satisfactory on account of their precision. From what 
we have seen and learned of this gentleman, we have :.ot the 
slightest difficulty in maintaining, that he is an honour to his 
couctry—a steady friend to agriculture, upon solid and durable 
priaciples—a gentleman who knows much of practical husbandry 
—and gone who is sincerely disposed to promote the comfort and 
ha»piness of those engaged in the first of all artsy the import- 
ance of which he seems to have fully studied, and correct!y ap- 
preciated. de 
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NorwitiusTANpIxG the numerous petitions presented to Parlia. 
ment, for repealing the act which prohibits the use of corn in the 
distilleries, the session passed over without giving any relief to the 
growers of corn from the evils complained of,—evils augmented by 
the calamities of the last harvest, whereby a large portion of corn 
was so much damaged, as to be almost rendered unfit for any other 
purpose than that of distillation. A committee was appointed in 
the Upper House for investigating these matters ; before which com- 
mittee an immense mass of evidence was prodaced, chiefly tending 
to show that agriculture was greatly injured by the prohibition. 
The committee, however, as we understand, made no report to the 
House ; therefore, of course, the prohibition continues in force. 
Whether the committee was appointed with a view to amuse the 

etitioners, we shall not say ; though, in the eye of every solid po- 
Fitical economist, any measure which benefits one class of the com- 
munity at the expense of another class, must be regarded as incon- 
sistent with the rules of justice and equity. The evidence given be- 
fore the committee by Mr Coke and Mr Curwen, cannot fail to have 
great weight with every person not biassed by mterest, or governed 
by prejudice. If in our power, a part of the evidence of these gen- 
tlemen shall be given in next Number. 

There is one class who, though deeply interested, have hitherto 
remained silent spectators of the discussions occasioned by the pro- 
hibitory law, namely, the ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
These gentlemen receive the whole, or nearly the whole of their 
stipends in barley and oats—the articles used in the distillation ot 
spirits ; which articles have assuredly been depressed in value more 
than 15 per cent. by the prohibitory law. Now, as no scarcity of 
barley or oats has been felt in Scotland since 1808, when the prohi- 
bitory law was passed, it seems strange that the clergy of the Church 
of Scotland should be taxed three shillings in the pound of their sti- 
pends, for‘no better purpose than that West Indian cultivators might 
be relieved from the distresses brought on by an excessive cultivation 
of sugarcanes. We may be either below or above the mark, when 
stating the depreciation of barley and oats at 15 per cent., without 
affecting the merits of the main question. That question, namely, 
Whether one class of the community sheuld, in a manner, be com- 

peted to make good the losses of ‘another class? remains entire and 
unaffected by the correctness or incorrectness of the datum assumed 
‘on this occasion. 

When upon this subject, we cannot refrain from offering a few re- 

marks on the substance of a letter Jately submitted to our ¢onsidera- 
. . > ton, 
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tion, especially as the author of that letter is generally understood 
to possess a great share of political influence in the government of 
this country. The noble author, after expressing his sentiments up- 
on the inquiry ‘going on before the committee of the Upper House, 
of which he was a member, proceeds to state, that though * it may 
be true, in such a year as the present, that the stoppage of the dis- 
tilleries was a real loss to the farmer, yet it appears extremely doubt- 
ful how far the practice of distillation from grain is of radical ser- 
vice to the agricultural interest of the country.’ He then. charac- 
terises the trade ‘ as a kind of gambling speculation, inconsistent 
with that sober and permanent system which is the life and soul of 
agriculture ;” and goes on by adding, ‘ 1 am disposed to think, that 
the produce of every thriving country should be left for the food of 
man and beast ; and keeping that principle in view, I am strongly 
inclined to think, that if there was a total and permanent prohibition 
of importation, the interest of the farmer and landholder would be 
more essentially protected than they can be by the contingent advan- 
tage, either in a bad or plentiful year, from the benefits of distilla- 
tion.’ Such sentiments we certainly did not expect from a distin. 
guished statesman of the nineteenth century; therefore, must give 
them a slight examination. To us they appear dreadfully hostile to 
the trade and agriculture of Great Britain ; therefore deserving re- 
consideration from the noble author, and all those who, upon like 
principles, support the prohibition against the use of corn in the 
distilleries. 

In the first place, it is admitted by the noble Lord, that in a sea- 
son such as the last, the farmer may suffer from prohibiting the use 
of corn im the distilleries. Under this admission, and connecting 
local circumstances with the general run of seasons, we are led 
uresistibly to believe, that distillation from grain is of essential 
and permanent service to the farmers and landholders of the 
country. From wheat, bread is now almost universally manufac- 
tured ; at least, this is the article used by three-fourths of the peo- 
ple. A great part of England is unfit for the cultivation of wheat ; 
but, in Scotland, it is presumed that not one-thirtieth part of the 
soil is qualified for producing that grain, with the slightest prospect 
of advantage either to the public or the grower. Under these cir- 
cumstances, some other species of grain must be substituted for 
wheat ; and barley, as being the best stepmother for grass seeds, un- 
doubtedly promises to be of most advantage. A regular market 
for this grain, however, can only be obtained when the distillers are 
allowed to work from corn; as has sadly been exemplified in the 
two past years, to the great loss of those concerned. 

In the second place, we are at a loss to learn why the trade. of 
distillation should be called ‘ a kind of gambling, speculation. ’ 
But, did it even deserve that character, what concern has the grow- 
ers of barley-and. oats with it? The growers of barley .and oats 
merely sell these articles to the manufacturer, or more frequently 
ta his agent ; apd as the business is carried on with ready money, it 
, Cc3 seems 
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seems one of the enrest that can be followed. The distillers’ busi. 
nevs is certainty of a move speculative description—not owing in any 
manner to the condnet or character of those concerned, but e: tire. 
Iv te the vaciictmg measures of government. In fact, the farmer 
it :.ever driven to speculat. but when the distillation of corn is pro. 
hibited ; in which case, he is necessanly obliged to seck for some 

other market. 
tu the third place, we perfectly agree with his Lordship, that 
mun and beast have preferable claims upon the produce cf the ceun- 
try. Nay, ferther, we tuily admit. that no country can be consi- 
dered as ina thivine state, if its ishabitarts are without a full sup- 
ply of tood. Buta wise statesman, such as his Lordship ts presum- 
ed to be, ought to have recellected, that, betere any produce is rais- 
ed. encouragement must appear, and a market be found for it, 
otherwise the operations of the grower will be crippled and weakenvd. 
From the demand for the purposes of distillation, an inemense addi. 
tional quantity of barley and oats, the grains alone used in the dis. 
tilleries, is grown ; which addttional quanuty, in calamiteus seasons, 
serves as a stock or fund out of which the wants of the people may 
be supplied 5; though sach a quantity ef human food would not have 
existed, had not a ready market been previously provided. "This we 
consider as a concise statement concerning the beneffts resulting from 
the distillation of corn ; and we feel a strong conviction that govern- 
ment should never interfere with such a trade, except in years of 
absolute scarcity; such interference having always a tendency to 
check agricultural improvement, consequently to lessen the quantity 
of grain which the courtry ts capable of producing. ' 
Again, as the grain manufactured in the distilleries is of 2 differ. 
ent species from what has been lately, or is generally imported, we 
do not apprehend that the noble Lord would gain his object, were 
distillation and importation both prohibited. Barley and oats are 
not used as bread corn, as alreadv said, by more than one fourth of 
our population : besides, the country, if Ireland is included, usually 
furnishes a sufficient supply of these two articles. Even with wheat, 
the nation did nearly supply itself for several years preceding crop 
1807 ; and, should the ‘spirit of agricultural improvement not be 
checked, we feel confident that Britain is capable of raising a full sup- 
ply of all kinds of food for the wants of its inhabitants ; except, per 
haps, in some ungenial seasons, such as occurred in 1782, 1795, 1799, 
and the like. But, without gomg into this argumert, it is only neces- 
sary to state, that no material connexion subsists betwixt distillation 
and importation. By the former, a market is provided for two dis- 
tinct species of grain, which otherwise cannot be consumed in plen- 
tiful years ; while the latter is regulated by fixed rates, and in such 
a way as to prevent the landed interest from suffering in ordinary 
seasons. Were any corsiderable alteration made in these rates—-far 
more, were the importation cf corn prohibited altegether (25 sug- 
gested by his Lordship )—it is quite plain the manufacturing — 
, ‘ 0 
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of the country might be grievously injured. The landed ‘interest, 
by such a prohibition, would have a cx mplete monopoly of the home: 
market, which, in adverse years, might be attended with the most 
unpleasant consequences. 

In discussing the distillery question,  apeainen has much attention 
been paid to the interest of the manufacturers ; therefore, in justice 
to that adventurous and enterprizing class of men, we cannot help 
regretting the serious loss to which they are subj. cted from ha ing 
large capitals sunk upon works which, from the existing restrictions 

against distillation from grain, are at present of li ttle use. When 
stopped by law from using grain in their works, many of them resort- 
ed to sugar, though, alas ' most of them, at least in this country. have 
not had much reason to rejoice at the change. ‘The people of Scot- 
land, in fact, are hostile to the use of sugar spirits 5 hence, illicit 
distillation has gone forward to an extent not to be overcome by the 
whole strength of the Board of Excise, though aided and assisted by 
the strongest exertions of the Crown lawyers : conseque! itly, the sale 
of spirits distilled from sugar has been considerably limiced. All 
these things were predicted at the outset ; and we are truly sory to 
see them completely realized. In a word, to serve West Indian 
planters and merch ints, agriculture has been checked,—those em- 
ployed in carrying it on have been injured,—smu uggling at home and 
from foreign parts has been enc: uraged, and the revenue greatly less- 
ened ;—and, what is worse, while so much mischief has been com- 
mitted, there is reason to believe that no permanent benefit will be 
derived from such a system of mischief, by those meant to ke there- 
by favoured. 

Our accounts from the several counties all concur in testifying, 
that the corn crops of all kinds were greatly benefited by the ge. 
nial rains generally received from the Ist to the middle of July, 
though many of our reporters are of opinion, that wheat, be’ ng 
thin on the ground, cannot be expected to reach the le We th of 
an average crap. Every thing, however, depends upon the kind of 
weather which we have during the ripening process. Barley and 
oats are generally estimated as “full crops, though, in some distit 
the latter have failed. Beans and peas are not considered as ap; 
—e to an average. (For some indisions observations respect- 

ig beans, see a letter from a gentleman on a tour through the north. 
ern cou: ities.) Both potatoes and turnips promise well, the rains 
havin g fallen at a period exactly suited to the growth of these escu- 

lents. Hay, owing to the coldness of May, is almost universally 

short crop, tho yugh prices from the rick, at least in Scotland, are 
much the same as last year. Markets have been uncommonly steady 
through the suromer quarter, more so than in any period of our re- 
membrance. Of grain, 2 full supply till harvest remains in every 
county; and, «f cattle and sheep, a sufficient quantity has been fed 
to meet the demands of the market, though prices are hitherto not 
wuch reduced. 

ta 
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' In these days of improvement, it gives us no surprise to learn, 
that a new mode of setting land has been discovered in an eastern 
county, which, though not altogether advantageous to the proprietor, 
seems admirably calculated to give a preference to those offerers meant 
to be favoured either by him or those who act forhim. According to 
information communicated, the land is first valued by a land-doctor, 
and then advertised in the public papers,—things so common as to 
be undeserving of notice. The merit of the plan, however, seems 
to be in the subsequent proceedings; for, after bringing forward a 
great number of offerers, nine tenths of whom are merely consider. 
ed as gratuitous valuators, a selection is made of the persons to be 
favoured.. This being done, a day is appointed for setting the land, 


.at the principal ina of the next market town, where, of course, the 


whole host of offerers make their appearance. ‘The intended tenants 
being selected, (no matter how much their offers are below those of 
others equally respectable as to stock and abilities), the next object 
is to raise the rent as high as possible, which is done by serving a 
twritten notice upen the person first in hand, and, of course, in pos- 
session of the market, intimating he may have such a farm at such 
arent. It may be readily supposed, that, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, there is no room for calculation; and, of course, while the 
interest of the proprietor is not neglected, that the persons thus pre- 
ferred are in every case the successful candidates. 

We forbear from offerig any remarks upon these proceedings, 
though our correspondent seems to think them not very creditable to 
those concerned. Abstractly considered, there may be nothing ille- 
gal in the proceedings animadverted upon, though we have some 
doubts whether it is fair and reasonable first to seek offers from the 
public, and then to use the offers of the public for no better purpose 


_ than to screw up those gentlemen meant to be preferred, to the high- 
.. est possible pitch. We refer the whole matter, however, to our good 
“ friend the Professor of Agriculture, thinking him a much better 


judge of these things than we are, As the pupils of that gentleman 


™ay,.at.a future period, act.as commissioners, land-doctors and fac- 
tors, in this country, he probably, for their benefit, may judge it worth 
while to give a lecture or two upon the best, and, at thé same time, 
the most honourable way of setting land. In these lectures, he may 
state his opinion frankly and freely, whether a proprietor, who seeks 
offers from the public, is not bound in honour to prefer the highest — 
offerer, unless he can show cause why that person should be. re- 


, jected. He may then add, if he pleases, that no farmer ought to 


give a written offer for land, without demanding an aeknowledge- 
ment or receipt from those to whom it is given, bearing, that he 1s 


‘ to be accepted of as tenant, in the event of it being gars that he 


is the highest offerer. It would not be amiss, were the worthy Pro- 


_» fessor to conclude by informing his hearers, that if the people who oc- 


ec 
wir 


, ¢asioned these animadversions had land of the best quality to set to- 


Morrow, a single offerer of the smallest “respectability -would) not 
. appear, 
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appear, without demanding a receipt or acknowledgement something 
similar to the one we have submitted to his consideration. 


SCOTLAND. 
Leiter from a Gentleman near Langholm, 26. July. 


* Tue weather, during the latter part of spring and beginning of 
summer quarter, was remarkably dry and barren. The pastures, in 
consequence, were much burnt up; and the crops upon the stiff 
clays and light soils are greatly deficient in bulk. The sown grass, 
in general, affords a lighter swath than usual. Barley. promises to 
be a fair crop; but oats are short in straw. Potatoes, upon free 
soils, have a fine appearance ; and turnips have vegetated more ra- 
pidly and uniformly, where they had not been too early sown, than 
we have ever witnessed. 

‘ The prices of sheep lately suffered a very considerable depres- 
sion, Owing, We suppose, to the prospect of the want of summer- 
keep. Black cattle had likewise a considerable drop ; and a wantof 
demand was visible in the markets. The wool trade has been brisk- 
er, affording an advance of about 4s. per stone upon an average, or 
14 per cent. higher than Jast year. At our annual fair at Langholm 
this day, the show of lambs was not so great as we’ have frequently 
seen; the demand was pretty good, and prices fully equal to those 
of last year. Our grain markets have not experienced any material 
alteration since last report. ’ 

Letter from a Gentleman on a Tour through the Northern Counties, 
28th July. 

¢ 1 set out from Edinburgh in the afternoon of the sth current, and 
arrived at Aberdeen on Saturday the 7th. As I travelled from Perth 
by Cupar in Angus, and the interior road by Brechin and Lanrenée- 
kirk—with the exception of the environs of Perth, I faw very little 
wheat. Speeking generally, the wheats that came under my eye were 
very thinly planted, Such wheats, if in our county, I would fay, would 
hardly average fix bolls an acre. The little wheat I faw in Strathmore, 
I think, will be thort of four bolls; I faw few fields of wheat, from 
Stonehaven to Peterhead, that were worth mentioning. , 

* I was at Peterhead in the months of Augult and September 1763 ; 
and all I hall remark of the hufbandry of that early period is, that when, 
at partridge fhooting there with another gentleman, and walking in fe- 
parate furs among the beans then ftanding upon the ground, they were 
fo high above our heads, we were obliged to challenge occafionally, leit 
we fhould ignorantly fire upon each other, The ridges were ideed 
higher gathered than they now are, 

* I mention this circumflance, becaufe neither laft year, when there, 
nor this year, did I fee beans fo high as 14 inches, although the foil 
feems made for beans, and the people have much more command of drti- 
ficial or adventitious manure now, than at that period. I think ‘the 
principal caufe of this falling off, arifes from the people having given 


op 
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up oxen, of which, at that time, they never had lefs than fix in a plongh, 
and generally eight, Now they plough with two weak horfes; and in. 
ceed it is rather fcratching than ploughing. The few fiel’s of wheat I 
faw had not one plant for thirty they fhould have had. The plants 
had been thrown out by the {pring frofts. 

¢ On the whole of my road, the turnips were only in the a4 of fow. 
ing ; and fome intelligent people affured me, if their turnips fhould be 
fown before the firft of July, they were generally deftroyed by the fly, 

* The oats and barley, or, properly, big, feemed to me to be thia 
and fhort; but the people thought better of their promife than I did: 
and certainly they are better judges, 

* If their hay crops fhall average eighty flone an acre, it is al’, I 
think, they can expe&t. Red clover is hardly to be feen. They had a 
good crop of hay laft year, and have fome part remaining. Occafion- 
ally, I obferved a few {mall ftacks of oats. The ftaple food of the peos 
ple is potatoes, of which they have large fields, and a fine promife, 
Their peck weighs 32 lib. ; and, laft year, the boll fold for 12s, At 
the fame time, there is annually a large export of oats from Peterhead 
fot the London market. The export of butter is alfo confiderable, and 
a few dealers in thefe articles have of late acquired great wealth. I 
cannot fpeak correétly as to the quantity of corn remaining on hand; 
but I believe they have enough to meet the crop upon the ground, 
The wealth in the fea in that neighbourhood is immenfe, if the people 
knew how to extra& it.. I faw the grey mullet—a favourite delicacy 
with the Romans, with an aftonifhing variety of other ith; and I was 
well affured the deep fea was full of herrings,—but the fithers have not 
nets of a fufficient depth. 

© As to bleck cattle, their paftures were fully flocked, befides an amaz- 
ing number of year-olds and calves. One of the greateft markets for the 
counties of Aberdeen and Banff, was held near Peterhead on ‘Tvefday 
laft, and great prices were expeGied. An aftonifhing number were pre- 
fented, but few buyers; none from England; prices faid- to be low. 
An intelligent man told me he could have bought any number—weight 
about thirty-five ftone—at from 13]. to 15]. 

* In Banfithire and Morayfhire, plenty of cattle. Wheat thin, al- 
though better than 64 bolls per acre. Oats very thort; Barley alfo 
thin, but, in fome places, nearly ripe; Hay about 130 fone; Turnips 
late.’ 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Arter the experience of the two lait years, it would be rafhnefs in 
the extreme, to pafs a definitive judgment upon the merits of the growing 
crop ; for, in thefe, a ferics of rains for feveral weeks blafied the farm- 
ers’ hopes in the quality and produce of wheat, and that, teo, at a period 
of ‘the feafon rather later than the date hereof. 

Suffice it to fay, that after dry, unyenial, and frofty weather, which 
thinned the growing corns, particularly oats and wheat, a favourable 
change took place on the 19th of Jane, which bas improved. them great- 
ly, Iw point of bulk, wheat appears a full average crop, perhaps a a 
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tle open; but, if well matured, will, it is hoped, be fuperior to its 
forerunners of the two preceding feafons. 

Oats (although much improved) are fill, in many inftances, rather 
thin—owing, it is faid, to the depredations of the grub; but, it ie 
apprehence 1, that thefe reptiles, althou,h not innocent, yet, like many 
frail mortals. were blamed for more — they were ad@ually guilty of ; 
for it was ob ferved, that the young plants were cut-off, particularly 
thofe firft fown, and of the ear rly kinds, wheré no grubs could be found 5 
and it isa probh that vet remains to be folved, how infeéts fhould 
be fuppofed to pri { er moft in moitt parts of a fi ld, rather than in thofe 
that are drier, an! {vom more fitted for animal exiftence ; but, upon the 
whole, both wheat and oxts are well eared, and promife not to be below 
par, if the mpent g feefon and harvelt prove zooc, 

Barley is good upon barley foils; but, upor thofe of a different de. 
{cription, it 13 rather inferior. Beans and peas were checked in their 
growth m the hth part of the feafon, and, in general, appear rather 
meagre, and thy ground not filly covered. 

Potatoes were nlauted to 2 great extent, and in many inftances look 
well; but in {ime are Hay is well = and the quality good, 
but by me means a heavy crop. Some has been fold at a fhilling per 
fone of 22 1b. 5 but pri ea are not gener lly fixed Some bad turmip 
feed has heew acai fown this foafon, notwithflanding of the warning 
given y the failures of lafl vear. 

att'e have hitherto maintained their price, notwithftanding the flack. 
nefs of ihe demand to the fouth ; and good fat is perhaps fcarcer than 
feveral rnouths ago, for the cattle that had got turnip feem nearly exe 
hauiied, while thofe that only have got grafs are as yet imperfectly fed. 

Ft Iombs are fearce and dear; thofe vurfed in parks, and on good 
palure, being mofily over, while thote from high d iris, being pioch- 
ed ef food, and checked in their growth at the early part of the feafon, 
are of worfle quality than ufual. acth July. 

ne Quarterly Heport. 

Durine the exes five dry weatiier in May and June, great apprehen- 
fions were entertained fo rthe growing crops; at which time, alfo, the fale 
of cattle was flow. Now that the weather has become as feafonable as 
could be wifhid, the wheats promife to he abundant ; fo does barley 5 
but oats are certainly defective. Hay is fcanty in the extreme. Turnips 
never brairded better: they have wot been touched by the fly ; and, now 
that the culture ts fo well underftood, and the cleaning machines are of 
the very beft conftruction, there can be little doubt of a fall crop. In 
this county, potatoes are not planted with a view to fale; but a fuffi- 
ciency is always raifed for home confumpt ; and this year they‘ere very 
abundant. Cattle are in good seremigms at high prices, and the breeder 
is well paid: but they becom s ticklifh concern for the feeder, who is 
laying in his winter flock at leaft 1§ per cent. higher than latt year. 

L and rent has not fallen in this county ; but ther is not the fame 


keeo and anxious inquiry for farms in the market ; aad cautious people 


be a4 
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hegin te fufpeét, that the late {ets will prove hard bargains for the oc. 
cupiers, without rigid ecouomy, the moft approved modes of culture, 
apd management of ftock. Nine miles more of our turnpike road have 
been contraéted for, which will be completed next autumn ; and there 
can be little doubt but the whole line through the county will foon be 
finifhed. Much has alfo been done on the crofs roads fince the com- 
mutation bill was paffed ; and fome fpirited proprietors in the interior 
are ufing every endeavour to obtain {ub{criptions, in addition to large 
fums contributed by themfelves, for entitling them to Government aid 
to carry on a road from the port of Burghead through the Highland 
parifhes of Dollar and Knockandow, the diftrifts of Glenlivat and 
Braemar, towards Edinburgh, which, in a national as well as individual 
point of view, would, of all others in this quarter, contribute moft to 
the general good. ‘The Loch of Spynie drainage will be fo far on this 
feafon, that feveral hundred acres will foon be laid dry ; and, when this 
irited adventure is completed, a more particular account of it fhall be 
eut, for infertion in the Magazine.’ The grain trade is moftly over for 
the feafon ; and no future thipments of confequence will be made ; but 
a fufficiency remains for home confumpt, at equal prices for the raifer 
-and confumer.——July 31. 
Berwickshire Report from June 2. to August 2. 
A tone traét of dry weather occurred previous to the 27th of June ; 
fublequently, fhowers have been frequent. Hay harveit commenced a- 
the middle of Jaly ; but, owing to the fhowery flate of the wea- 
ther, little has yet been got into the flack. The crop is univerfally 
light, and, in many cafes, deficient in clover. The weather, hitherto, 
has been favourable for working wheat fallows ; but the latenefs of the 
feed-time threw the turnip-fallows fo far behind, that though the months 
of May and June were dry, few of them had attained a perfeétly clean 
ftate when the drilling feafon arrived. ‘Turnips promife te be a full 
crop: they are mottly thinned out, and the fecond hoeing is now going 
forward. From the fuperiority of ruta baga as a {pring feed, the culti- 
vation of that {pecies feems to be rapidly extending in this county. 
Duriog the drought, paftures got rather bare, and oats had a very 
ftunted. appearance, particularly thofe on ftiff clay foils. Paftures 
are now good ; but the oat crop, though exhibiting a healthy afpect, 
does not promife to turn out weighty, as the rams arrived too late 
for adding much length to the ftraw; and the crop, in general, is 
thinly planted. Barley, beans and peas, are healthy. Beans feem ra- 
ther too much inclined to run to’ ftraw ; and peas were late in fhowing 
the bloom. | Wheats are thin; but, to a tranfient obferver, the crop 
has # promifing appearance. «Upon a careful infpection, however, many 
of the ears)are found to contain congeries of the fmall yellow maggot 
which jufeited the wheats of 1808; and, where the crop is luxuriant, 
rufty {pots.are begining to appear on the ftraw. Upon the whole, the 
grain crops at prefent do not promifé to be above mediocrity, and ap- 
pearances rather feem to indicate a late harveft. Much, however, will 
gepend on the complexion of the weather during the prefent month. . 
at 
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Fat has experienced a current demand, particularly cattle. Beef has 
fold from 88. 6d. to gs. 3d. per ftone fink; Mutton from 8d. to gd. 
per lib. do. avoirdupois weight. Corn markets have been rather dull of 
late; but little variation in price has taken place. —— Aug. 2. 
Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

A severe drought prevailed throughout the first three weeks of 
June; and, at the 20th of that month, every thing bore a most ut- 
promising appearance. Indeed, it was only then chat spring seemed 
to commence in reality. Fine rains at length fell; and, from the 
previous heat of the atmosphere and soil, vegetation has now madé 
rapid and luxuriant progress. In many situations, however, thé 
hay crops were past receiving much benefit, and are, of course, ge- 
nerally light. Corn crops having been for a time stationary, are 
benefited in a high degree, and, upon the whole, promise not less 
than an average return ; but harvest is likely to be late. 

In the early part of July, the rains were copious and frequent; so 
that, betwixt excess of dry and wet, the turnip braird has been ra- 
ther unsuccessful. 

Pastures are now abundant ; but there seems to be a depression in 
the market for black cattle, which, it is hoped, can only be tempo- 
rary, though the extravagant prices given in the spring months may 
rot be fully maintained. 

Draught horses have sold at very high prices; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, on large farms, more should be bred. To the breeding 
of this kind of stock, the slowness of the return appears to be a se- 
rious obstacle ; but, after a few years’ preparation, the return would, 
in all probability, become both certain and valuable. At commence 
ment ef leases, however, all the horses farmers can conveniently 
command, are in constant requisition to carry on labour and im- 
provements; and, towards the conclusion, it may not be judged pru- 
dent té begin any regular system of breeding, as farmers are then 
often allowed to remain for some time in a painful state of uncer- 


tainty as to future possession. Notwithstanding these incumbrances, - 


a considerable number of horses are bred in this county, and that 
too of an improved description, though the increase of demand te- 
quires ap increased supply. July 30. 
Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 
Soon after the date of last report, this part of the country, like 
most other parts of Britain, was affected by the drought. It stinted 
the hay and pastures extremely ; but the corns, though short in their 
growth, retained always their proper verdure and healthy appear- 
ance. The showery weather which came on in the end of June, 
gave sufficient growth to corns; and there is now on the ground, in 
this county, a crop of all kinds, promising rather more than an aver- 
age return, there being yet no appearance of mildew, either in the 
wheat, or of such weather as commonly produces it. The breadth 
of land growing wheat this year, seems to be very considerably in- 
creased ; but it would well require to be so ; for, the number of peo- 
ple 
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ple inall ranks who consume the loaf in place of the bannoch, js 
wonderfully increased within these few years. The growth and con. 
sumption of barley and oats are, however, noways lessened ; the for. 
mer for the truly proper and natural beverage of the British subject, 
and the latter for the increased number of horses for the draught and 
* cavalry,—all being unquestionable evidence of the improvement, pro- 
sperity, and strength of the country. 

The sown-grass hay crops were too forward to be improved when 
the rains came on, and, in most places, are uncommonly light; but 
the natural bog meadows are good to answer the purposes of the cat- 
. tle farmer, and white fodder promises to be abundant. Potatoes 
appear to be a full crop; and turnips, though late, seem generally 
. to be regular and good, having been but little injured by the fly this 
season. 

The prices of cattle have been unsteady, as usual. In the spring 
they rose very high. In the summer, when the drought was at its 
height, they fell near twenty per cent. ; and, though it was attribut- 
ed solely to that cause, they have yet got but little up, though the 
pastures now are, it is believed, every where as good as in any sea- 
son. Sheep, too, fell something below the spring prices, though 
not so much as ca'tle and lambs: they are now going off at prices 
above those of last year. Wool is considerably increased in price. 
It is reckoned about ten per cent. above last year, and higher than 
. ever remembered, or perhaps more se than consistent with the ge- 
peral prosperity of the country Sst July. 

. Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

From the commencement of the present quarter, till about the end 
. of June, the weather continued uncommonly dry; and, until about 
the 20th of that month, cold and chilly, with frost very frequent 
during the night. These circumstances admitted the operations of 
the field to be carried on with great despatch. Indeed, the turnip 
land was seldom better prepared ; but vegetation received so severe 
a check, that most of the grain crops will be light, notwithstanding 
the favourable change produced by the fine rains and warmth it 
jJast month. In slgort, the crop, as far as can be estimated at pre- 
sent, has not the appearance of being equal to an average one, while, 
in all probability, i: wil! be very late. Potato oats have failed more 
. this year thanin any one since they were introduced. Hay is alight 
crop,— more so than ever remembered ; but, as there. was a great 
. breadth to cut down, perhaps the failore will not be much felt, it well 
got in.. Most of it still remains in the field, and, if the rains continue 
any time, it must be Much injured. Turnips are, in some instances, 
looking remarkably well; but there wil be a good many failures— 
in part owing to the insect, and likewise to some of the earliest 
plants being cut off by the coid frosty winds, before the rains came 
to relieve them. <A great want prevailed of turnip seed; and it was 
very difficult to procure.a sufficient supply at the high rate of 2s. 
per lib. . Pasture grass was-long of commg forward, and indeed has 

not 
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not been abundant, as yet. almost any where; and although grass 
parks did not maintain the last year’s rates, the graziers are like to 
lose considerably by their speculations. Cattle, within these few 
weeks, have fallen 20 per cent. below spring prices. There remains 
more grain in the stack-yards than for many years back, which will 
add much to the winter keep. The property-tax has been executed 
to the utmost extent, an! will no doubt be taken into account, when 
land comes to be a-letting, which, as yet, has not suffered any re- 
duction. ——-ugust 1. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

THE crops were in a perilous state when the rains commenced on 
the 18th of June. Hay was so far past recovery, that it could not 
come up to an average ; and it is now evident, after a continuation of 
near six weeks of remarkably fine growing weather, that a great part 
of the spring sown corns had suffered so severe a check by the cold 
frost winds in May, that more than an average return cannot be 
looked for. In bulk the crops do not proinise to exceed an average, 
although the genial showers, and gentle bieezes, lately experienced, 
may prove so highly beneficial tothe filling of the grain, as to make 
the fate of it turn out beyond appearance. The wheat crop has uni- 
formly looked well; but there has been rather too much moisture for 
it, which has lodged some of the richest fields in a partial degrec, 
and given the ear a small tincture of rust. Should dry sunshine 
weather follow, there is good reason to expect that it may prove 
the heaviest wheat crop ever reaped in Ross-shire. 

Some early sown barleys on sandy soils promise to be ripe in two 
er three weeks, but general harvest cannot be expected before Sep- 
tember; indeed the period, at present, can only be conjectured. Very 
little hay was cut till the middle of July, and the interruptions by 
showery weather occasioned a teazing harvest. It is now mostly 
ricked in good order, and, it is hoped, will be got stacked without the 
quality being materially injured. The mowt weather prevented 
turnips from meeting with that early attention to cleaning which 

‘is profitable ; they promise, however, to be a fair crop, and potatoes 
look well. Fallows are in an excellent state of forwardness; and 
the spirited exertions in that primary operation, and liming, are high- 
ly creditable to the south country farmers who lately settled in this 
district. 

Road-making moves on slowly; the want of ways and means is 
evident ; and the ability, in that respect, to execute, falls far short 
ef the plans that are projected. ‘The improvemeat and making of 
harbours isin contemplation ; and, could these and good roads be ac- 

: complished, the value of lands would increase immensely. 
1st dugust. : 

Aberdeeushire Girly Report. 

Sixce the 18th or 20th of June:last, the weather has been mild and 
warm, with abundance of rain. ‘The growing crops, of every descrip- 
ion, have improven in a rapid manner. Still the oats in particu- 
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lar, will be thin on the ground, and, to all appearance, unequally ripen. 
ed. The long continuance of hard weather, cut off most of the weaker 
plants; and the grub, in many places, made great depredations, 
Hay is generally well got; but will not, on the whole, amount to 
half of an average. Pastures, during the continuance of drought, 
were backward ; and the bestial did not thrive in the usual manner. 
Potatoes are luxuriant, being the only crop that did not appear in- 
-jured by the severe spring weather. ‘The season for sowing turnip, 
was perhaps the best known for many years; and the young plants 
are, on the whole, in a promising state. Pasture grass is greatly 
mended.———2d August. 
/ Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

From the 2d of June to the date of this report, the weather has 
been extremely favourable to the growing crops. Barley is almost 
universally good, and promises to be much more productive than last 
year. Oats are also good, but rather thin, owing to the backward 
spring, upon wet land. Wheatis universally thin, and in some fields 
the rust or mildew is already perceived. Every species of grain ap- 
pears to have plenty of straw, and not too much, as there is almost 
none laid down ; and the ears of the wheat being fully shot, it is hop- 
ed that mildew will be avoided. Peas appear to be an excellent crop; 
so are beans. Flax is much superior to what it has been for several 
years past. Potatoes, in general, are good ; though, in some cases, 
where justice was not done in preparing the ground, a different cha- 
racter is merited. ‘Turnips have come up equally, and promise to be 

Several fields, however, required to be sown a second time. 

‘The rent of land, in this county, is not rising ; as several farms of 
middling quality have been offered by public roup, without any per- 
son offering the upset rent ; neither are the number of competitors so 

t as formerly.——2d August. 
on Dumbartonshire Quarterly Report. 

Smce the middle of June, when fine rains put an end to a very se- 
vere drought, the weather has been as favourable as the farmer could 
wish ; and, consequently, all the crops look well. ‘The fate of the 
hay was decided before the rains came, and it is considerably short 
of an average —_ Wheat was thin in spring, but has improved 
very much ; and all the other crops are in a thriving way, and pro- 
mise to reach a full average. 

Gram markets have been well supplied during the summer, and 
nothing like scarcity has occurred. Meat markets have been higher 
than usual during the same period. Land rents and servants’ wages 
continue to creep up by degrees ; but it is pleasant to observe a strik- 
ing improvement in the face of the country every succeeding year, 
which it is to be hoped will continue. 2d August. 

Letter from Fallark, August 2. 

* Srxce last report the aspect of rural matters has most wonderful- 
Ty improved, owing to the genial weather and rains that have prevail- 
ed through the bypast month and latter end of June. ae 
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considerable quantity of rain has fallen, it has never been so ex- 
cessive, at any time, as to do harm. The hay crop, which was 
thought almost past recovery, has mended surprisingly ; and the 
cutting having been postponed ten or twelve days later than usu- 
al, a pretty decent crop has been obtained in this district ; it is part- 
ly stacked, and the rest got into the tramp rick, in tolerable good 
order. The price is not yet fixed, but will not now, as was some 
weeks ago expected, run high—probably about 10d. per stone. 
Wheat, early in ‘summer, looked thin on the ground, and although, 
like every thing else, greatly mended since that time, will not be 
bulky, and, in all probability, scarcely rise to an average crop; yet 
there is every prospect of the quality being fine, as it passéd favour- 
ably through the blossoming process, and 1s neither affected by smut 
nor mildew, and runs no great risk of being injuriously lodged, which 
has generally happened for some years back before this period of the 
season. Barley is very good, and oats generally promise to be a full 
crop, having, as usual, prospered under the influence of the continu- 
ed moist weather of last month, and not having suffered from the 
grub in the early part of the season. Beans were long in a very un- 
promising way, but have greatly recovered, and will probably turn 
out a fair crop. Potatoes have at present a most luxuriant appear- 
ance. - On a general view of all circumstances, we may, upon the 
whole, in this*district, fairly expect an average crop ; indeed, present 
appearances might warrant it being stated above that mark, if so 
much did not yet depend on after weather. Should matters be equal- 
ly flattering in other districts, there will certainly this year be a little 
to spare to the distillers. With warm dry weather, we shall have the 
commencement of harvest about three weeks hence; but general 
harvest, especially in the muirlands, threatens to be later than for 
some years past. Our grain market is pretty steady, although it has 
rather risen during last quarter. Wheat, from 46s. to 50s. No stir 
or speculation seems to have taken place among the corn merchants, 
from any views, either good or bad, with respect to the approach- 
ing crop. ’ 
Extract of a Letter from Ayrshire, 2d August. 

* Tue weather, in this part of the country, from about the middle 
of April to the 26th of June, was almost uniformly dry. This, toge- 
ther with the cold frosty weather at the beginning of the season, 
caused the crops, at the latter period, to have a most dismal appear- 
ance. In many places they could scarce be said to cover the ground. 
From the 26th of June to the present time, we have had a course of 
as favourable weather as can possibly be desired. Fine refreshing 
showers of rain, with a kindly genial warmth, have produced a total 
change on the face of the earth. ‘The pastures are now clothed with 
the most beautiful verdure ; and the crop, with the exception of arti- 
ficial grasses, is universally admitted to be an abundant one. ‘Oats, in 
particular, which must still be allowed to be our staple crop, promise 


to be far above an average one. Even wheat, with respect to which 
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some fears were at one time entertained, seems now to wear a pro- 
mising appearance. The cultivation of bear and barley has dimi- 
nished so much of late, as scarcely to deserve notice. Green crops 
are also promising ; potatoes especially, which are now cultivated 
extensively, and, in many instances, have a preference given them to 
turnip, on account of the superiority of the succeeding crop. Whe- 
ther this is owing to something in our climate, or in the mode of ma- 
nagement of that useful crop, has not yet been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Upon the whole, if the filling and ripening season shall con. 
tinue as favourable as the past, there is every appearance at present, 
that the agriculturist will be sufficiently rewarded for his labour, ina 
full average crop. And it is a pleasant circumsance to be able to 
relate, that agriculture is making a rapid progress in this county. 
Old habits are fast wearing out, and the new mode of culture every 
where succeeding in their stead. Good farming is the fashion, and 
the subject of conversation among farmers when they meet together. 
From these things we may reasonably conclude (if no unforeseen ac- 
cident happen), that the period is not very distant, when this fine 
and extensive county will rival some of the best cultivated districts 
in Scotland.’ : 
Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Durine the last quarter the weather has been less moist and rainy 
than for several years bypast, at the same period ; and, although 
showers have frequently fallen, the ground has seldom been too wet 
to prevent the fallowing operations from being satisfactorily carried 
forward. The growing crops presented a singularly unpromising 
aspect, until the beginning of July, when warm refreshing showers 
occasionally fell, and considerable improvement was every day no- 
ticed ; the thinness on the ground of spring sown grains has, however, 
kept them in a growing state longer than usual; and the consequent 
result, a late harvest, may be anticipated. 

The wheat crop looks healthy ; the weather has been favourable to 
its filling, until within these two days; and, should it continue to be 
dry, it promises well as to quality, though rather deficient in bulk. 

Oats and barley are much improved ; but, on inspecting the fields, 
many of them are strikingly thin, and the oats of the late kind not 
yet fully eared. 

Turnips got a dry sowing season ; and, unless where old seed was 
used, or the ground unsuitably prepared, a good braird was obtain- 
ed; they are now in a thriving state, and have been gone over with 
the hoe. The profits of last year’s feeding has caused a greater 
breadth of ground to be sown with that root than hitherto. Potatoes 
also look well. 

Hay is a very deficient crop, and Is. per stone is spoke of as the 
price off the field; much of it is yet in small ricks, and in some 
measure exposed to the weather ; the aftermath grows slowly, and 
will scarcely be fit for the scythe. 

Pasture-grass, until now, has afforded a good bite ; but the gra- 
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zier’s profits will be less than last year; the prices at the spring 
markets were higher than in the month of June, when a part of the 
stock is generally disposed of ; and the only proportion of the grass- 
rent yet gained, is a small profit on cattle sold at the late markets, 
which, during July, were on the rise. 3d August. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, from the beginning to the 19th of June, was unfa- 
vourable to the growing crops, being dry, cold and hostile to vege- 
tation; but some ache rains having fallen at the last date, a consi- 
derable improvement soon appeared on both grass and corn fields. 
The hay crop was teo far advanced to receive more than a partial 
benefit ; but to turnips the rains were highly seasonable, coming ex- 
actly at the time when moisture was wanted. Indeed, turnips, ge- 
nerally speaking, promise to be good upon all soils ; and, being ex- 
tensively cultivated, there is reason to presume that a greater supply 
of green food will be obtained next winter, than ever known inthis 
district. 

The wheat fields, though greatly improved, cannot be reported as 
promising an average return, appearing uncommonly thin when. at- 
tentively examined. A good deal of rust upon the ear has also been 
discovered in many places. Barley and oats, almost in every case, 
are full crops; so much so, that Mr Perceval will most likely have 
to search for some other reason than any hitherto given, should he be 
disposed to continue the prohibition against the use of corn in the dis- 
tilleries for another year. Beans, in numerous instances, are far be- 
low par. Peas are only in blossom, so, ultimately, must be imper- 
fectly podded. Potatoes offer well, being full of foliage, and quite 
free of curled or diseased plants. 

Markets have been more stationary than usual during the two 
past months, and there is not the slightest reason to dread any want 
of supply through the remainder of the season. A great part of the 
wheat meets, as formerly, with a dull sale ; good qualities, however, 
are in request, though the quantities of such are inconsiderable. A 
field of fine ruta baga seed has been safely harvested by George 
Rennie, Esq. of Fantassie, in this county. ‘This intelligence is of 
importance to English agriculturists, who hitherto have cultivated 
this valuable root upon a much smaller scale than consistent with 
good management. As Mr Rennie’s seed is well known to be pure 
and unadulterated, and is saved in the highest degree of pefec- 
tion, those who wish to be supplied by him ought to make an ear- 
ly application, otherwise disappointment may be experienced—— 
6th August. 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman lately in Angus, 6th August. 

‘ We left Edinburgh early on Wednesday morning last, and took 
the low road, by Mr Ramsay’s parks, to Queensferry. The crops 
seemed generally good—much better than the management warrant- 
ed, most of the land being foul. Crossed the ferry about 7 o’clock, 
and set off for Kinross immediately ; at which place we breakfasted. 
Beyond Inverkeithing the crops, both of corn and hay, for a little 
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way, were good; those of hay, all in the rick, and in considerable 
quantities. Further on to Kinross, the corns look very poorly and far 
back; grass, fresh and good of its kind. This being Kinross fair, we 
had an opportunity of examining a large number of good cattle, most 
of whom sold at good prices—in my opinion, at not less than 10s. 6d. 
to 1ls. per stone, though the graziers and dealers were all complain. 
ing. After dinner we set off for Perth, which we reached about 10 
o’clock. Concerning this stage I cannot say much, as part of it was 
travelled in the dark. I may only notice, that Mr Stein has a very 
fine field of turnips, and that all his other crops are looking well. 

‘ On Thursday we proceeded down the Carse to Dundee, and en- 
joyed a most agreeable journey. The fallow wheat, in general, may 
be reported as a full crop, and in aforward state—a week at least be- 
fore the East Lothian fields. The wheat after beans, is thin, and the 
ground, of course, out of condition. Barley appears to be a middling 
ctop; Oats light; Peas and Beans pretty bnlky—but all very late. 
From Dundee to Arbroath, the farming is good ; and for eight miles 
east of Dundee, the crops are excellent. A good many turnips are 
cultivated in this tract, and they seem very well dressed, considering 
the wetness of the past month. On Friday a heavy rain confined us 
within doors; but on Saturday I kad a ride before dinner, and saw a 
considerable part of the country. Wheat, on good land, looked well, 
and proportionally worse on inferior soils ; Barley and oats light and 
far behind. Turnips, where cleaned, are thriving well ; though the 
state of the weather, for some time past, has been unfavourable to the 
cleaning processes.’ 

_ 
ENGLAND. 
Letter from a Gentleman in Northumberland. 

* Tue information which I have from the midland counties all a- 
grees in stating, that wheat is a thin crop, and that nothing but fine 
dry weather can make up for the deficiency of plants. 

¢ Land rent continues to decline. The farmers who took land by 
proposals, two or three years since, are all sick of their bargains. 
Many have given up. Last year there was a drop of ten per cent. ; 
and, in many cases, other ten will be required to make these farms 
worth the holding.’ 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Cumberland, July 28. 

‘ Ture improvements going on in this county are very great. I 
conceive that this year there may be 100,000 acres of new land pre- 
paring for cultivation, which certainly afterwards will have a great 
effect in increasing the stock of agricultural produce. ‘The want of 
leases is undoubtedly a great obstruction to improvement; and, I am 
afraid, the evil is upon the increase. You must not, however, blame 
proprietors altogether for that evil; and, when I add a circumstance 
which occurred this very day, you will be inclined to think that the 
tenantry are as much to blame as the proprietors. 1 wished one of 
my tenants to take a lease upon the following reascnable conditions, 
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viz. to take only one white crop in succession, and to sow down with 
grass seeds; to keep the fences and buildings in repair ; and to in- 
sure against fire. These conditions were refused; so the farm re- 
mains unset. 

‘ I perfectly agree in opinion with you, that the rent of land is 
advanced beyond what farmers are capable of paying with a fair re- 
turn for trouble and profit. If grain of British growth is to be look- 
ed for, prices ought not to fall below what they are at present, and 
the farmer must have security that it will be so, otherwise the rents 
lately promised cannot be paid. ’ 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, July 28. 

‘ Ir is not supposed that the wheats, in this part of the island, 
can be more than half an average crop, even if the weather proves 
favourable in time of filling. The fields carrying this grain appear 
healthy at present, though the recent wet weather is much against 
their improvement. Other grains are looking well. Barley pro- 
mises to be an abundant crop, even where sown, without ploughing, 
amongst thin wheat. The hay crop is, at the best, but a middling 
one, though the late rains have much increased the weight of those 
fields that were not cut at their commencement. We are likely to 
have a late harvest, as the thin wheats will be long in ripening. ‘The 
grain markets, of late, have rather lowered, as we had many import- 
ations from several places, both in England and Scotland, though 
none of equal quality with our own. The prices of our own wheat 
are from 48s. to 50s. for 168 pound weight ; but English and Scotch 
wheat does not fetch such a high price. Barley, of which we have 
a considerable quantity from Norfolk, sells at 50s. per quarter. Fat 
cattle maintain their prices ; and lean stock, since the rains fell, have 
again advanced considerably. Sheep and lambs are very high in 
price: lambs, which last year sold at 16s., have this year brought 
20s. Wool, which, at the beginning of the season, was supposed to.be 
on the advancing hand, is now come nearly to last year’s prices.’ 

Letter from Norfolk, 31st July. 

‘ Turoven the whole of this month we have had fine seasonable 
showers, whereby every thing in the field has been greatly benefited. 
Hay, however, is a most deficient crop; and the price of that article 
is greatly advanced. Wheat hitherto keeps free of mildew, and bar- 
ley promises to be a much more abundant crop than was once ex- 
pected. ‘Turnips, the great support of our husbandry, promise to- 
lerably well ; but owing to much bad seed having been sown, seve- 
ral fields did not vegetate at all, while others did, and still do, pre- 
sent an imperfect appearance. Fat cattle have been rather scarce for 
some time past, and in some cases brought 10s. 6d. per stone. of 
14 lib. ; but fat sheep are plentiful at 8d. and 84d. per lib. Lean 
cattle have lately advanced in price ; and stock lambs, particularly 
those of the South-down breed, have sold at high prices. At 
Thetford fair, wool appeared to be worth more money than last 
year; Mr Coke sought 98s. per tod for the wool of his flock, 
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and added, that he never asked a higher price for his fleeces, than 
was afterwards obtained. The general opinion is, that wool will 
rather advance than decline in value.’ 

' Northumberland Report. 

Tue month of June was dry, but cold, until the 27th, when it 
changed to wet, which has continued ever since, with a few interven. 
ing fair days, especially from the 20th to the 29th July ; great hopes 
were then entertained of its continuance, and the benefits arisin 
from it would have been incalculable, in keeping the wheat crops 
clear of disease ; but, on the 30th, the wet set in again from the 
north east with an abundant thick small hazy rain, which, if it con- 
tinues, will most probably be exceedingly injurious, by inducing fun. 
gus or rust upon the straw, and encouraging the production of the 
yellow ane of which have been so inimical to the wheat 
crops for the last two years. 

The wheat crop is universally complained of in every part of the 
county as being the thinnest almost ever remembered. If it gets 
diseased, the consequences will be serious, not only to those indi- 
viduals who have suffered so much the last two years, but to the 
public at large, by the deficiency both in quantity and quality. 

Oats and barley look healthy, but are not a full crop, particularly the 
former, which suffered so much by the ungenial weather after seed. 
time, and in some places by the grub, that did so much mischief in 
the year 1800; this is particularly the case in the western parts of 
the county. 

Turnips, in many places, suffered considerably from the dry, cold 
weather, and the fly; but the rains coming very opportunely, oc- 
casion the dormant seeds to vegetate, and give the appearance of a 
full crop, though their growth has been rather slow, for want of 
warmth, of which there has been very little during the months of 
June and July. 

The hay crop, is every where uncommonly defective, both upon 
the old meadows, and the cultivated grasses ; the clover in the latter 
having gone off in almost every situation. 

Wool of the Cheviot kind has been sold higher than ever known ; 
the general price being from 45s. to 50s., some as high as 53s.; and 
long wool from 25s. to 27s. per stone of 2¢ lib. 

The prices for fat stock have been very good. Beef from 8s. to 
9s. 6d. per stone of 14 lib. sink, and mutton from 8d. to 10d. per lib. 
sink. Long-wooled weather hogs (unshorn) were sold in June from 
88s. to 42s. per head; and, at Yetholme fair, long-wooled lambs for 
keeping, were from 18s. to 22s. per head, and Cheviot lambs from 
9s. to 13s. per head. August | st. 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue growing crops of wheat, at present, give an earnest of a much 
petter return than there was any reason to hope for at an earlier pe- 
siod of the summer ; yet much uncertainty still remains. The state 
of the weather is now, and has been for some days, very ro. 
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able ; and, should it long continue so, mildew, the old enemy of 
this valuable grain, may justly be apprehended to execute its usual 
mischiefs. ‘The ears are long, and in general well filled; but, from 
the thinness on the ground, notwithstanding superficial appearances, 
and the opinions of superficial observers, it is apprehended that this 
crop will turn out far below a good one, and even not quite an average. 

Barley, on the whole, appears to be a capital crop; Beans, a full 
average ; Oats are uncommonly light and thin; and, owing to the 
severe frosts in May, many of them, in the later districts, will scarce. 
ly ever shoot at all. Best wheat is at 16s.; Barley, 6s.; Oats, 4s. 6d.; 
Rye, 7s. 6d.; and Beans and Peas, 8s. per bushel of Winchester. 

Turnips, under good management, are looking uncommonly well, 
especially those where hoeing was properly executed. The crops 
on the weaker and worst managed soils, will be of little value. 
Swedish turnips, the value of which begins to be more and more 
acknowledged and felt, are now promising well where properly 
treated ; but the slug or fly made such ravages among them at first, 
that many in despair ploughed them up again, not being aware that 
this plant will recover surprizingly from that evil, provided any thing 
of either root, stalk, or leaf remain. However, the late and present 
rains will insure, in all probability, a most plentiful supply of winter 
food from the turnip crop, as well as from the aftergrowth of clover, 
meadows, &c. Notwithstanding a considerable failure of the hay and 
clover crops, and the great damage to their scanty produce from wet 
in harvesting, best hay is at 8/. per ton. 

The summer fallows are not in a very forward state; perhaps a 
continuance of dry weather, in August and September, may help to 
complete them; without which, they will, in all probability, never be 
dressed in a manner proper for the reception of seed at Michaelmas. The 
Turnip fallows were by no means so clean as they ought to have been. 

Fat and lean cattle and sheep have sold well, and the demand for 
them is now expected to increase. Horses, in general, are rather 
lower ; but the few of the finer sort that are produced fetch uncom- 
monly high prices. Pigs are not quite so dear as they have been for 
some time past. Best Beef, Mutton and Lamb, 9d. per lib.; Veal, 8d.; 
Butter, 1s. 4d. lst August. 

Letter from London, 3d August. 

‘ Tue quantity of English wheat which has lately appeared at 
market, is quite trifling, not equal in some weeks to one eighth of the 
consumption ; but we continue to receive a full supply of foreign 
grain, whereby the great deficiency of home produce is amply made 
up. The arrivals, this week, from foreign ports, exceed 25,000 
quarters; whereas no more than 980 quarters have been imported 
coastwise. Good qualities are worth 122s. and 128s. per quarter ; 
but the average price does not exceed 101s. 6d. ; whence it will ap- 
pear, that a large part is of inferior quality. Flour has steadily 
maintained the same price for several weeks ; so have oats; but bar- 
ley is almost unsaleable. ’ 


NO.- 
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We have been obliged to withhold sevtral reports and letters of 
intelligence, and to abridge almost every article that is presented. 
These matters, however, are not of at importance, as the weather 
and condition of the.crops, at the date of our accounts, appear to 
have been singularly uniform over the whole island. Every district 
was hurt by drought in June, and every district was relieved by ge. 
nial rains in July. Hay is every where a short crop. Wheat, ori- 
ginally thin on the ground, is of late much improved. The inform: 
ation from every part, on these points, is in substance precisely si- 
milar. 


A Memoir of Mr Craix of Arbighand, will likely be presented in 
next Number. We thank the gentleman who kindly furnished a va. 
riety of particulars relative to the life of that celebrated agriculturist, 
and respe¢tfully solicit further. information from him, and other cor. 
respondents. 


The letter on Shetland Husbandry shall not be neglected. All in- 
formatian calculated to throw light upon the state of rural matters 
in the different corners of the island, is particularly acceptable. 


A great number of communications have lately been received, 
which we have not time to particularize. A list of the subscribers 
for rewarding Mr Meikle, arranged in a county form, will be 

iven in next Number. The subscription is still going on; so the 
fie could not be presented at this time, as formerly intended. 


A valuable paper, containing Observations on the Natural History 
of Marl, is just received.;.as also our Glasgow letter of Intelligence, 
which, somehow or other, had travelled to a distant place. . 


No. XLIV. will be published en Monday, December 10. 


ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 
In page 329, 7th line from bottom, dele the word to. 
In page 356, 13th line ‘from top, instead’ of the words ‘ of the . 
actually paid to the lanillord,’—read, ‘ of the sums actually paid 
to the landlord, and to the public in lieu of tythes, poor rates and.oiher . 


, >. WILLISON, PRINTER, | BDINBURGH., 





